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TEACHING— A LESSON  PLAN 
FOR  LIFE 

by  Dianne  Burch 

Whether  it  is  a first  choice  or  a 
second  chance,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession draws  both  the  young  and 
the  not-so-young  to  an  ever- 
changing  and  challenging  career. 


H 


FIRSTWDRD 


What  do  we  know  about  teaching  and  learning?  Was  it  once  as  inspired  as  a 
philosopher's  dialogue  with  an  eager  and  admiring  student?  Or  were  there 
always  the  lessons  that  needed  to  be  learned  contending  with  the  reluctance  to 
learn  them?  Those  of  us  who  are  parents  know  something  about  repetition, 
consistency  and  osmosis  in  conveying  important  basic  information  to  our  children,  from  "Don't 
touch  it,  it's  HOT!"  to  "Get  a JOB."  How  difficult  it  must  be  then  to  convey  the  complexities  of 
chemistry  and  grammar,  calculus  and  philosophy. 

Add  to  the  conundrum  what  to  teach.  Skills,  information,  process,  the  big  picture,  survival? 
And  when  to  teach  it.  If  children  are,  indeed,  fundamentally  shaped  by  their  fifth  or  sixth  year, 
how  do  we  teach  them  by  that  age — and  beyond — the  desire  to  become  productive  adults,  to  pur- 
sue knowledge  and  understanding,  to  prepare  for  a world  yet  to  be  defined? 

Education  comes  in  many  forms,  but  never  in  a formula,  it  seems.  Our 
nation's  struggle  with  universal  and  equal  education  has  been  ongoing  and 
conflicted,  frustrated  by  political  and  economic  realities  and  social  change. 
Perhaps  most  of  all,  in  this  land  of  individuals,  there  is  a persistent  resistance 
against  the  mold  of  yesterday's  generations  that  makes  pedagogy  either  a 
nightmare  or  a miracle,  but  also  makes  this  country  uniquely  obsessed  with 
finding  ways  to  teach  that  will  sustain  and  strengthen  that  individualism. 

Teachers  face  this  challenge  daily.  They  have  always  been  a special  breed, 
an  unrecognized  treasure.  We  hear  too  much  about  failure,  and  not  enough 
about  the  overwhelming  successes  that  account  for  America's  high  literacy 
rate,  the  large  percentage  of  young  people  attending  college,  the  freest  democ- 
racy and  the  most  prosperous  population  in  the  world.  There  is  a long  way  to  go  before  teachers 
are  accorded  the  respect — and  rewards — that  their  profession  deserves. 

Universities  are  a crucible  of  education,  where  teachers  teach  teaching,  where  researchers 
investigate  learning,  where  students  learn  to  teach.  The  University  of  Maryland's  College  of  Edu- 
cation has  long  held  a unique  place  in  the  state  as  the  incubator  and  testing  ground  for  the  ques- 
tions of  how  to  teach  and  what  to  learn.  In  this  issue  of  College  Park,  we  take  a look  at  education 
from  the  perspectives  of  research,  practice  and  reform  and  from  early  childhood  to  graduate 
degrees.  Four  faculty  members  give  us  an  intimate  glimpse  into  a week  of  their  lives — admirable 
lives  with  driving  schedules  and  deep  commitment.  We  learn  about  the  university's  own  Center 
for  Young  Children,  a model  for  early  childhood  education,  and  about  the  ground-breaking  pro- 
grams that  are  keeping  pace  with  the  changing  face  of  K-12  education. 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  a model  for  higher  education,  for  teaching  education  and  for  the 
ongoing  learning  process  called  research.  We  who  live  and  work  in  this  rich  environment  appreci- 
ate every  flash  of  understanding,  every  moment  of  convergence,  that  signals  a bit  of  knowledge 
transferred. 

— Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 

i 


A Student's  View  of  Diversity 


Now  that  I'm  in  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 

I maintain  a more  serious  attitude  about  classes  and  homework 
than  I did  as  an  undergraduate.  For  one  thing,  I pay  the  tuition 
bill  this  time,  not  Mom  and  Dad.  I traded  a full-time  job  and  a 
regular  paycheck  for  student  loans  and  a long  commute 
between  my  Baltimore  City  apartment  and  College  Park.  That 
should  make  it  clear  that  I really  want  to  be  here. 

Despite  my  new  adult  approach  to  my  education,  I still  get 
more  satisfaction  in  learning  beyond  my  books.  The  rich  diver- 
sity of  the  College  Park  campus  pleasantly  surprises  me,  and  I 
repeatedly  find  that  my  true 
education  comes  from  others 
in  the  university  community. 

I think  of  Marianne,  a 
friend  who  is  a first-generation 
Chinese  immigrant  and  who 
understands  as  I do  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  be  a wife  and  a stu- 
dent at  the  same  time.  There's 
Peter,  a classmate  whose  con- 
servative views  forced  me  to 
think  hard  about  my  own 
opinions,  and  David,  an 
undergraduate  co-worker 
whose  liberal  views  inspired 
me  to  do  just  as  much  soul 
searching.  I learned  from  my 
friend  Roger  that  a white 
woman  from  the  South  can 
have  more  in  common  with  a black  man  from  the  North  than 
most  people  would  expect.  Catherine,  a lesbian  classmate, 
taught  me  that  differences  in  sexual  orientation  don't  have  to  be 
barriers  to  friendships  between  women. 

I also  have  several  schoolmates  among  the  18  percent  of  stu- 
dents here  who  are  returning  students  over  age  30.  Their  experi- 
ences in  the  work  world — some  before  I was  born  in  1969 — add 
depth  to  our  class  discussions  and  my  studies. 

Beyond  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  I see  a lot  to  be 
proud  of  at  Maryland.  We  have  become  a better  institution  aca- 
demically because  of  our  diversity. 

It  has  now  become  fashionable  to  attack  affirmative  action 
and  the  concept  of  diversity.  Opening  the  doors  to  nontradi- 
tional  students,  these  critics  suggest,  will  compromise  stan- 
dards and  academic  excellence.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  During  the  past  five  or  so  years  since  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  achieve 
diversity,  its  national  rankings  have  skyrocketed.  For  example, 


this  fall  the  university  enrolled  the  most  ethnically  diverse  and 
academically  talented  freshman  class  in  its  history.  About  35 
percent  of  the  freshmen  are  people  of  color.  Maryland  ranks 
second  of  all  universities  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  African 
American  doctoral  students  it  graduates  each  year.  Also,  the 
university  is  listed  in  the  guide  The  100  Best  Colleges  for  African- 
American  Students. 

In  a year  when  the  Susan  Smith  and  O.J.  Simpson  trials 
have  heightened  racial  tensions,  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  offers  an  environment  where  these  issues  can  be 
discussed  and  studied.  During  the  past  four  years,  the  univer- 
sity has  embarked  on  a comprehensive  campus-wide  Diversity 

Initiative,  designed  to  create 
unity  through  diversity. 

Although  the  university 
has  made  great  strides  with 
diversity,  improvements  still 
need  to  be  made.  Particularly, 
we  need  more  minorities  and 
women  in  tenured  faculty 
positions.  We  need  a student 
body  whose  numbers  truly 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
state  of  Maryland.  And  we 
need  to  go  beyond  the  num- 
bers and  continue  to  improve 
the  climate  here  so  that  all 
students,  staff  and  faculty  feel 
comfortable  on  this  campus. 

It's  important  to  me  that 
the  message  has  come  from 
the  top  down.  William  E.  Kirwan,  president  of  the  College  Park 
campus,  makes  it  clear  in  his  words  and  actions  that  diversity 
and  academic  excellence  are  top  priorities  for  him  and  the  uni- 
versity. Some  people  may  dismiss  Kirwan  as  an  another  admin- 
istrator in  the  bureaucracy.  But  I think  he  is  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference at  this  university.  If  the  person  at  the  top  didn't  believe 
in  change,  then  those  under  him  would  likely  never  see  it. 

I'm  fortunate  to  be  a part  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  at  an  exciting  time  in  its  history.  We  have  seen 
promising  changes  here,  and  I know  that  more  will  come.  I feel 
like  I'm  getting  my  money's  worth  when  I pay  those  tuition  bills 
each  semester.  — Julie  Gammill  Gibson 

Julie  Gammill  Gibson  grew  up  in  Cary,  N.C.,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  is  a master's  student 
in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  worked  as  a graduate  assistant  with 
the  Diversity  Initiative  Program  last  semester.  This  piece  also 
appeared  in  the  op-ed  section  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  29,  1995. 
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The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Collection 


Tlere's  one  more  way  for  you  to  show  your  Maryland  Pride!  Specially  designed  and  selected  with  our  alumni  in 
mind,  this  new  collection  offers  quality  sportswear  at  competitive  prices.  Best  of  all,  each  purchase  helps  to  sup- 
port student  and  alumni  programs  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 


1.  Wool  blend  cap  Black  with 
red  visor.  Available  with 
embroidered  Maryland  logo 
shown,  with  "GO  TERPS!"  on 
back.  $13.50 

2.  Outer  Banks  heavyweight 
long  sleeve  vertical  stripe 
rugby  shirt  in  100%  combed 
cotton.  White  with  red  stripes. 
Sizes:  M L XL  2XL  $49.00 
2XL  add  $1.50 

3.  Epic  heavyweight  crewneck 
80/20  blend  sweatshirt  featur- 
ing solid  crossweave  construc- 
tion and  underarm  gussetts. 
Black,  red,  gray  or  white.  Sizes: 
M L XL  2XL  $42.00 

2XL  add  $1.50 

4.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  soft  knit  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes:  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

5.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  pique  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes:  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 


6.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  unlined 
windshirt.  In  black  only.  Sizes:  S M 
L XL  2XL  $39.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

7.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  match- 
ing pants,  (not  shown).  12" 
ankle  zippers  for  easy  maneu- 
vering. Logo  not  available. 

Sizes:  S M-L  XL  2XL  $30.00 
2XL  add  $1.50 

8.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
long  sleeve  turtleneck.  Available 
only  with  "Terps"  logo  shown. 
White  or  black.  Sizes:  M L XL 
2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

9.  Harand  100%  cotton  long  sleeve 
prewashed  denim  shirt.  Sizes:  L 
XL  2XL  $42.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

10.  Willowpointe  100%  cotton 
herringbone  short  sleeve  soft 
pique  golf  shirt.  White  with  red 
trim  collar.  Sizes:  S M L XL  2XL 
(not  available  at  this  time) 

Logo  available  on  the  left  chest 
only  except  where  noted.  Please 
choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo 
or  TERRAPIN  logo. 
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Total  Price 
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ORDERING  INFORMATION: 

Please  return  any  item  that  does  not 
satisfy  you  completely  upon  delivery. 

VISA  or  MASTERCARD  only: 
1-800-287-2559  Monday-Sunday  8am-8pm 

Checks  and  money  orders  made  payable  to: 

Harand  Promotions 
P.O.  Box  850 
Stafford,  VA  22555 


Shipping  & Handling  Charges 

Under  $50.00  = $5.50 
$51. 00-$  1 00.00  = $ 8.50 
Over  $100.00  = $12.50 
Federal  Express  = $22.00 


Secret  No  More 
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Much  of  Susan  Schwab's  life 
has  been  spent  "inside  the 
Beltway/'  an  oft-heard  phrase 
to  describe  Washington, 

D.C.'s  inner  workings.  She 
was  even  born  there. 

But  she's  quite  happy  to 
now  sit  in  the  dean's  chair  at 
the  university's  School  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs — inside  the  Belt- 
way,  but  not  downtown.  "Not 
so  close  that  you  lose  perspec- 
tive," is  how  Schwab  describes 
her  new  surroundings. 

The  number  of  faculty  may 
be  small  (20-something)  and 
the  school  young  (just  14 
years),  but  the  new  dean  has 
big  ideas.  With  research  cen- 
ters such  as  the  Institute  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 
and  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional and  Security  Studies  at 
Maryland,  considerable 
strength  in  both  public  policy 
and  public  management,  and 
active  executive  programs, 
Schwab  thinks  it's  time  that 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs 
became  known  "beyond  the 
fairly  narrow  confines  of  a 
policy  circle."  It's  an  influen- 
tial circle  she  knows  well, 
having  worked  in  it  for  a 
dozen  or  so  years. 

Schwab  got  a taste  for  pub- 
lic life  early  on.  With  a father 
in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service, 
she  already  had  a global  per- 
spective by  the  time  she  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College 
with  a major  in  political  econ- 
omy. Then,  fresh  out  of  a 
master's  program  in  develop- 
ment policy  from  Stanford, 
she  stumbled  into  a job  at  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative's 


Office.  "Somebody  had 
turned  down  a job  a week 
earlier  and  they  needed  some- 
body who  could  speak  the 
language  of  international 
trade  and  agriculture,"  says 
Schwab. 

Later,  as  a trade  policy 
specialist  and  legislative 
director  for  Sen.  John  Dan- 
forth  (R-Mo.)  during  the  '80s, 
Schwab's  experiences  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  provided  fodder  for  her 
1993  award-winning  doctoral 
dissertation.  "I  have  always 
felt  strongly  that  unless  you 
understand  the  underlying 
theoretical,  philosophical 
frameworks — the  underpin- 
nings— of  a policy  you're  not 
going  to  be  a particularly 
effective  policy-maker,"  says 
Schwab  of  her  decision  to 
pursue  a doctorate. 

In  1989,  President  Bush 


Susan  Schwab,  new  dean  of 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs 

named  Schwab  assistant  sec- 
retary of  commerce  and  direc- 
tor general  of  the  U.S.  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service, 
with  responsibility  for  a wide 
range  of  export  promotion 
programs.  Moonlighting  from 
her  day  job  managing  a multi- 
national staff  of  1,300  with 
200  field  offices  spread 
throughout  the  world, 

Schwab  completed  her  Ph.D. 
at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Business 
and  Public  Management. 

Three  years  ago,  Schwab 
decided  it  was  time  to  get 
outside  the  Beltway  and  into 
the  private  sector — a move 
she  recommends  for  anyone 
interested  in  public  policy  or 
government.  "The  national 
pastime  is  beating  on  our 
government.  That  gets  to  you 


sometimes  and  I didn't  realize 
it  until  I got  out,"  she  says. 

Schwab's  corporate  setting 
was  Motorola  Inc.'s  Chicago 
headquarters  where  she 
directed  corporate  business 
development,  much  of  which 
involved  extensive  negotia- 
tions in  China.  She  considers 
Motorola  an  example  of  busi- 
ness at  its  best.  With  its  com- 
mitment to  continuous  quali- 
ty improvement,  its  emphasis 
on  employee  training  and 
empowerment,  she  would 
have  enjoyed  staying  longer. 

But  this  "treasure  chest  of 
a graduate  school" — as 
Schwab  calls  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs — was  looking 
for  a new  dean  and  willing  to 
consider  a nontraditional  one 
at  that.  "It  was  a confluence  of 
events,"  she  says,  "an  oppor- 
tunity that  showed  up  a num- 
ber of  years  before  I had 
hoped  for  it. 

"One  of  the  greatest 
strengths  that  we've  got  [at 
Maryland]  is  this  scholar- 
practitioner  character.  We 
have  some  stellar  scholars. 

We  have  some  highly  accom- 
plished practitioners.  Then 
we  have  a remarkable  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  both," 
says  Schwab,  who  believes 
this  blending  of  policy  analy- 
sis and  policy  engagement 
gives  the  school  its  distinc- 
tion. Presidents  from  Truman 
to  Clinton  have  looked  to  the 
faculty  for  guidance. 

"Why  is  this  school  the 
best-kept  secret  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  with  this  kind  of 
team  here?"  asks  Schwab.  It's 
one  state  secret  she  intends  to 
reveal.  — DB 
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Getting  Back  on  the 
Fast  Track 


In  his  "state  of  the  campus" 
address  to  the  Campus  Senate 
last  October,  President 
William  E.  Kirwan  set  as  his 
No.  1 priority  the  rectification 
of  faculty  and  staff  salaries. 

A lingering  and  debilitat- 
ing effect  of  Maryland's  eco- 
nomic downturn  in  1991  and 
slow  recovery  since  then  has 
been  the  lack  of  growth  in 
salaries  across  state  govern- 
ment. At  the  university,  facul- 
ty salaries — which  once 
reached  the  85th  percentile  of 
salaries  at  other  large  public 
research  universities — have 
dropped  drastically  in  com- 
parison with  peer  institutions. 
Full-professor  salaries  at 
Maryland  are  currently  at  the 
68th  percentile,  assistant  pro- 
fessors at  the  54th  percentile. 
The  effect  on  morale,  reten- 
tion and  recruitment  has  been 
serious. 

Kirwan  pledged  to  return 


faculty  salaries  at  College 
Park  to  the  85th  percentile 
among  public  Carnegie  Class 
I Research  institutions  within 
four  years,  by  obtaining  an 
additional  $4.3  million  either 
from  the  state  or  by  redirect- 
ing internal  resources.  A sim- 
ilar commitment  will  be 
made  to  increase  staff 
salaries.  Even  where  this 
might  limit  flexibility  or  force 
the  postponement  of  other 
initiatives,  he  says,  the  needs 
of  academic  and  administra- 
tive employees  will  take  first 
consideration. 

The  president  pointed  out 
that,  in  spite  of  stalemated 
compensation,  faculty  and 
staff  at  College  Park  have 
shown  extraordinary  dedica- 
tion and  effort  during  the  past 
five  years.  He  cited  the  rank- 
ings of  graduate  programs 
recently  published  by  the 
National  Research  Council, 
where  17  departments  were 
ranked  as  "strong"  and  one, 
physics,  as  "distinguished." 


President  Kirwan  presented  his 
State  of  the  Campus  address  to 
the  Campus  Senate  in  October. 

Six  programs — computer  sci- 
ence, economics,  electrical 
engineering,  mathematics, 
oceanography  and  physics — 
were  rated  among  the  10  best 
at  public  universities  nation- 
wide; 12  others  were  ranked 
among  the  top  20. 

The  speech  contained  sev- 
eral other  indicators  of  excel- 
lence— the  level  of  contract 
and  grant  support  for 
research,  the  growth  in  pri- 
vate giving  to  the  universi- 
ty— up  17  percent  in  1995 — 
and  the  new  standard  for  aca- 
demic achievement  set  by  the 
entering  class,  with  SAT 
scores  at  1111,  up  18  points 
over  the  previous  year's  aver- 
age. These  measures  of 
accomplishment,  Kirwan 
said,  are  a result  of  every- 
one's efforts,  and  deserve  to 
be  acknowledged,  not  only 
externally,  by  the  media  and 
general  public,  but  by  each 
member  of  the  university 
community. 

Kirwan  concluded  his 
remarks  with  a report  on  the 
status  of  the  university 
strategic  plan,  and  the 
need  for  it  to  define  a pro- 
cess by  which  specific  pro- 
grammatic decisions  can  be 
made  "that  will  prepare  the 
campus  for  a different  way 
of  doing  business:  a more 
narrowly  focused  set  of  prior- 
ities, a more  rigorous  assess- 
ment of  program  quality, 
and  a more  judicious  process 
for  the  allocation  of 
resources.  JB 


United  We  Stand 


A United  Nations-style  group 
has  been  organized  by  stu- 
dents on  campus.  United  Cul- 
tures is  a new  organization 
aimed  at  interaction  between 
students  from  all  walks  of  life. 

On  a campus  with  such  a 
diverse  population  of  stu- 
dents, it  is  important  to  have 
a group  where  students  from 
all  backgrounds  can  feel 
accepted,  says  Jason  Palmer,  a 
junior  government  major  and 
one  of  the  group's  founders. 

United  Cultures,  officially 
recognized  as  a permanent 
arm  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  provides  a 
place  for  students  to  meet 
people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  serves  as  a neu- 
tral setting  for  discussing  cul- 
tural and  racial  "hot  topics," 
according  to  Palmer. 

"United  Cultures  has 
already  helped  many  people 
learn  about  themselves 
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Preserving  for  Posterity 


and  others  around  them," 
says  Stephanie  Naso,  the 
group's  president.  "The 
group  is  growing  every  day — 
and  it's  exciting  to  see  people 
learning  to  work  together  to 
become  an  even  stronger 
campus  community." 

Currently,  the  group  is 
developing  "-ism  (n.),"  a 
national  project  calling  for 
students  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  use  video  cameras 
to  creatively  express  and  doc- 
ument their  views  about  mul- 
ticulturalism  and  diversity. 
The  university  received  a 
$4,000  grant  from  the  Institute 
for  Public  Media  Arts  to 
implement  the  project 
because  of  its  strong  Diversity 
Initiative,  which  was  recently 
honored  by  the  American 
Council  of  Education  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  as  the 
nation's  most  comprehensive 
diversity  program. 


During  spring  semester, 
about  20  students  enrolled  in 
"Expressions  of  Student 
Diversity  and  Communica- 
tion Through  Video,"  will  cre- 
ate mini-documentaries 
depicting  diversity  on  cam- 
pus. Ultimately,  the  docu- 
mentaries will  be  compiled 
with  those  from  other  univer- 
sities and  used  as  an  educa- 
tion tool  to  build  civic  skills 
and  to  facilitate  social  reflec- 
tion and  public  dialogue. 

Other  United  Cultures 
projects  include  creating  a 
quilt  which  will  incorporate 
patches  from  diverse  student 
groups  and  organizations  on 
campus  and  sponsoring  a 
series  of  dialogues  to  discuss 
issues  of  concern  to  students. 

"This  campus  should  be  a 
place  where  we  can  learn  not 
simply  about  academics,  but 
also  about  the  world  around 
us,"  Palmer  says.  "It  starts 
with  our  peers."  — BW 


i ead  a newspaper  today;  recycle  it  tomorrow.  That's  a 
i typical  life  cycle  for  newsprint. 

But  what  if  those  papers  contain  a day-by-day  record  of 
the  revolutionary  changes  enacted  during  the  Allied  Occu- 
pation of  Japan  between  1945  and  1949?  The  College  Park 
Libraries'  Gordon  W.  Prange  Collection  is  a vast  archival 
repository  of  approximately  1.7  million  items  includ- 
ing newspapers,  news  dispatches,  books,  pam- 
phlets, magazines,  photographs,  maps 
and  other  materials.  It  also  includes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 

Government  censorship  documents. 

Not  even  the  Japanese  have  a compa- 
rable collection. 

Preservation  of  the  Prange  Collection 
is  part  of  a cooperative  international  effort 
to  ensure  that  future  generations  of 
researchers  will  have  access  to  these  histori- 
cal documents.  In  1993,  the  Japan  Foundation 
Center  for  Global  Partnership  committed  up  to 
$1  million  over  four  years  to  preserve  and  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  newspapers. 

Now,  a $531,095  preservation  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities'  Division  of  Preserva- 
tion and  Access  for  the  Gordon  W. 

Prange  Collection  provides  major 
additional  funding  for  microfilming 
the  18,000  newspapers  and  newslet- 
ters as  well  as  censorship  materials. 

Prange  was  a history  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  served  as 
chief  historian  under  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  during  the  Occupation  of  Japan 
after  World  War  II. 

Prange's  research  has  been  accessible  to 
millions  in  another  form,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a fellow  history  professor, 

Donald  Goldstein,  '54,  and  Kather- 
ine V.  Dillon,  '60  (University  Col- 
lege), Prange's  research  assistant. 

Following  Prange's  death  in  1979, 

Goldstein  and  Dillon  finished  six  of 
Prange's  books,  all  of  which  list  him  as  co- 
author. When  the  first  of  three  volumes  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  series.  At  Dawn  Wc  Slept:  The  Untold 
Storx/  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  published  in  1981,  it 
remained  on  the  New  York  Times  best  seller  list  for 
nearly  a year,  selling  over  a million  copies,  and  was  first 
runner-up  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
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Library  in  the  Maryland 
Room,  the  archives  offer  a 
"sense  of  tradition  on  cam- 
pus," says  university  archivist 
Anne  Turkos. 

Officially  established  in 
the  early  '70s,  the  archives 
preserve  documentation  of 
the  history  of  the  campus  and 
its  administration.  From 
important  administrative  files 
to  fun  memorabilia,  the 
archives  provide  a glimpse 
into  the  university's  past.  "A 
lot  of  students  that  visit  us 
have  no  idea  how  old  the 


The  stuffed  terrapin  used  as 
the  model  for  Testudo,  cadet 
uniforms,  old  milk  bottles 
from  the  Dairy  and  a girl's 
bloomer-style  gymsuit  from 
the  '20s.  A hodge-podge  of 
items  with  nothing  in  com- 
mon, right?  Wrong.  This  myr- 
iad of  memorabilia  is  part  of  a 
collection  in  the  University 
Archives,  a resource  on  cam- 
pus many  students  and  alum- 
ni are  not  aware  of.  Located 
on  the  third  floor  of  McKeldin 


The  University  Archives 
at  McKeldin  Library 
house  a treasure- 
trove  of  memories 
and  memorabilia. 


campus  is,"  says 
Turkos.  "They 
don't  have  any 
feeling  for  the  his- 
tory, how  things 
began  and  how 
different  the 
school  used  to  be. 
Most  people  are 
amazed  that 
there  were  only 
48  students  who 
entered  in  the 
first  class." 

Several  docu- 
ments in  the 
archives  date 
back  to  the 
founding  of  the 
university,  but 
many  significant 
documents  are 
believed  to  have 
burned  in  a 1912  fire 
which  destroyed  the  two 
main  buildings  on  campus. 
One  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  is  the 
entrance  register  from  1859. 
Each  student's  name,  age, 
home  town  and  sponsor  are 
listed,  and  other  notations 
tell  what  happened  to  them, 
such  as  whether  they  gradu- 
ated, withdrew,  ran  away, 
were  sent  home  or  were  oth- 
erwise dismissed. 

The  most  popular  refer- 
ence materials,  Turkos  says, 
are  the  course  catalogs  dating 
back  to  the  first  one  in  1859, 
which  for  many  years  listed 


A Glimpse  of  History 


the  names  of  every  student  on 
campus,  and  the  old  year- 
books and  other  university 
publications.  The  more  than 
15,000  photographs,  dating 
mostly  from  the  '30s  to  the 
'70s,  offer  a visual  record  of 
campus  life. 

The  latest  major  acquisi- 
tion is  a group  of  679  boxes 
from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land System  chancellor's 
office  which  are  now  being 
sorted  and  filed.  "They  give 
you  a really  good  sense  of 
what's  going  on  on  campus," 
Turkos  says.  "Everything  gets 
to  the  president  eventually." 

As  a courtesy,  the  archives 
sends  out  available  yearbooks 
to  alumni  who  have  lost 
theirs.  "We're  also  very  inter- 
ested to  talk  to  alumni  about 
things  they  are  willing  to 
donate  that  we  may  be  inter- 
ested in,"  Turkos  says. 

"It's  a real  way  for  us  to 
build  goodwill  for  the  cam- 
pus," Turkos  says.  "It's 
important  to  get  the  students 
that  are  here  now  excited 
about  the  university  and  its 
life,  activity  and  history." 

Also  located  in  the  Mary- 
land Room  is  Marylandia,  a 
collection  of  more  than  60,000 
books  and  periodicals  on 
every  facet  of  past  and  pre- 
sent life  in  the  state,  and  Rare 
Books,  more  than  40,000  spe- 
cial collections  and  rare 
books,  dating  from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  century,  in  all  areas 
of  the  humanities  and  sci- 
ences. The  Maryland  Room  is 
open  to  the  public  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  all  material  is  non-circu- 
lating. — BW 
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Turning  on  the  Lights 


When  urban  social  geogra- 
pher Charles  Christian  was 
asked  to  arrange  a days' 
activities  on  campus  for  some 
two  dozen  boys  from 
Beltsville  Academic  Center,  a 
local  elementary  school,  he 
was  glad  to  oblige.  The 
African  American  students 
were  participating  in  a pro- 
gram to  promote  self-esteem 
and  to  provide  positive  men- 
toring and  role  models.  Wor- 
thy goals,  but  Christian  knew 
that  "hellos  and  pep  talks" 
alone  were  not  enough. 

So  Christian  suggested  an 
"It's  Academic"-style  contest 
that  focused  on  African 
American  history  and  her- 
itage. For  questions,  Christian 
drew  upon  the  storehouse  of 
material  he  had  at  hand  as 
research  for  an  in-progress 
book,  which  had  begun  as  a 
tracing  of  his  own  family's 
history. 

That  first  student  contest  in 
1991  spurred  Christian's  inter- 
est. He  recalls  thinking,  "How 
many  of  the  lights  are  not 
shining  because  [students] 
haven't  been  exposed  to  their 
history?"  With  the  "tutelage 
and  championship"  of  Pat 
Robeson  and  Patricia  Garrett, 
two  teachers  who  saw  the  stu- 
dents' enthusiastic  response 
firsthand,  the  three  crafted  a 
plan  to  offer  the  same  experi- 
ence to  all  4th,  5th  and  6th 
graders  in  the  school.  Eager  to 
promote  multiculturalism,  the 
school's  principal,  Bill  Veater, 
happily  concurred. 

The  next  year,  an  expand- 
ed competition  of  18  multicul- 


tural teams  exceeded  Chris- 
tian's expectations.  He  boasts 
that  the  well-prepared  stu- 
dents in  the  finals  "knew 
more  than  most  adults."  The 
Black  Saga  Competition 
became  institutionalized  that 
night  as  an  annual  event,  says 
Christian,  with  a second 
school,  Longfields  Elemen- 
tary, added  the  following 
year.  This  year,  Patuxent  Ele- 
mentary will 
compete  as 
well. 

Christian 
has  strict  guide- 
lines for  partici- 
pating schools. 

Principals  must 
purchase 
trophies, 
identify 
coordina- 
tors to  work 
with  the 
students  in 
advance  of 


the  competition  and  promise 
to  make  the  provided  materi- 
als part  of  the  school  culture. 
Since  1993,  the  top  teams  have 
competed  in  the  champion- 
ship round  at  the  university, 
with  this  year's  public  event 
set  for  February  29th  at  7 p.m. 
in  LeFrak  Hall. 

Participating  students  will 


have  a weighty  tome  to  draw 
from — a copy  of  Black  Saga: 
The  African  American  Experi- 
ence— Christian's  new  book. 
The  608-page  chronicle, 
recounting  the  thousands  of 
people,  places  and  events  that 
contributed  to  the  history  and 
geography  of  African  Ameri- 
cans in  the  United  States  since 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown, 
was  published  last  fall  by 
Houghton  Mifflin.  The  book 
was  chosen  as  a 
selection  of  the  His- 
tory Book  Club. 

"I  wanted  to 
know  the  temporal, 
geographical  and  cul- 
tural contexts  of 
events  in  my  family's 
experiences.  These 
were  the  parts  miss- 
ing in  book  after  book 
as  I searched  for  deep- 
er understanding  of 
the  African  American 
experience,"  explains 
Christian.  Besides  provid- 
ing books  and  other  materi- 
als to  the  schools,  Christian 
has  reached  into  his  own 
pockets  each  year  to  help 
fund  the  competition.  While 
the  Department  of  Geography 
and  the  Maryland  Geographic 
Alliance  offer  some  support, 
Christian  knows  more  funds 
are  needed  to  realize  his  ulti- 
mate dream — a state-wide 
Black  Saga  Competition. 

For  now,  Christian  can 
content  himself  with  the  1995 
Program  of  Excellence  Award 
from  the  Maryland  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  and  the 
knowledge  that  he's  continu- 
ing to  "turn  on  the  lights," 
student-by-student.  — DB 


campus 

sighti 


Class  Distinction.  The  Class  of 
1999  includes  the  highest  percent- 
age of  African  Americans  (16  per- 
cent) in  the  school's  history,  bring- 
ing undergraduate  enrollment  for 
black  students  to  a record-high  13 
percent. 

Art  Smart.  Simply  call  301-405- 
ARTS  to  hear  a menu  of  choices  for 
the  visual  and  performing  arts  at 
College  Park. 

Stage  Presence.  In  a field  of  2,000 
singers  from  27  countries,  Millicent 
Scarlett,  a master's  student  in  the 
university's  acclaimed  Opera  Stu- 
dio Program,  emerged  as  one  of  34 
winners  in  the  Pavarotti  Interna- 
tional Voice  Competition.  Her 
prize:  performing  on  stage  with  the 
master  himself  this  May  in  Atlantic 
City,  and  again  in  September. 

A Presidential  Pick.  Peggy  John- 
son, assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  an  alumnus  (M.S., 
Ph.D.),  is  one  of  15  engineers 
nationwide  to  receive  a Presidential 
Faculty  Fellow  award  which 
includes  a grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  of  $100,000  per 
year  for  up  to  five  years  to  pursue 
her  research  into  bridge  erosion. 

Super  Conducting.  As  one  of  the 

nation's  20  most  promising  science 
researchers  in  the  United  States, 
Victor  Yakovenko,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  received  a 
$500,000,  five-year  David  and 
Lucile  Packard  Foundation  Fel- 
lowship in  support  of  his  research 
into  superconductors. 

It's  Debate-able.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Presidential  Debates  named 
the  university  among  the  final  10 
institutions  under  consideration  to 
host  one  of  four  scheduled  debates 
before  the  primaries  next  fall. 
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Today,  reformers  of  educations 

SCHOOL 

significant  changes  in  America’s 

REFORM 

schoolhouse  added  a math  wing, 
the  old  paradigms  of  teachings 
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are  calling  for  some  of  the  most 


public  schools  since  the  one-room 


But  will  school  systems  rooted  in 


why,  does  it  seem 


thing  new?  Story  by  Joe  Sugarman  o Illustrations  by  Brian  Rea 
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There  are  no  desks  in  Mary 
Cooper's  classroom  at  Cool 
Spring  Elementary  School  in 
Adelphi,  Md.  No  textbooks, 
either.  Students  in  this 
"learning  community"  range 
in  age  from  5 to  8 years  old;  the  older  kids 
are  expected  to  assist  the  younger  ones  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

I'm  introduced  to  Julian,  a bright-eyed 
8-year-old  who  sports  a green  shirt  and  a 
cardboard  crown.  "Want  to  see  the  word 
wall?"  he  asks. 

He  takes  me  to  what  used  to  be  the 
blackboard;  now,  colorful  three-by-five 
cards  with  "moon,"  "lunch"  and  "apple" 
are  taped  up,  symbolically  covering  that 
former  icon  of  the  traditional  classroom. 
Students  use  the  wall  to  "borrow"  words 
when  they  write  stories.  Then  they  sit  in 
an  "author's  chair"  and  read  their  works 
to  the  rest  of  the  class,  who  sit  around 
like  little  Siskels  and  Eberts  reviewing 
their  peers'  prose.  Julian  had  his  turn 
today,  thus,  his  "author's  crown." 

Next  we  move  onto  the  role-playing 
area,  where  children,  this  week,  pretend 
to  operate  a pet  store.  They  learn  zoology 
by  classifying  pictures  of  amphibians, 
reptiles  or  fish,  and  math  by  adding  up 
hypothetical  purchases.  Next  week,  the 
pet  store  will  become  a flower  shop  with 
real  flowers  donated  by  a local  florist. 

Seven  other  "stations"  occupy  the  rest 
of  Ms.  Cooper's  room.  Julian  and  his 
classmates  learn  geography,  art,  library 
and  computer  science,  music  and  listen- 
ing, science,  math  and  reading.  School 
mornings  are  spent  with  Ms.  Cooper  and 
a student-teacher  from  Maryland  going 
from  station  to  station  like  tour  guides 
assisting  students  in  the  exploration  of 
knowledge.  Here,  teacher  becomes  facili- 
tator as  students  take  responsibility  in 
the  learning  process,  make  choices  and, 
hopefully,  develop  a sense  of  ownership 
in  their  education. 

What's  also  different  in  this  environ- 
ment, are  the  special  education  teachers 
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School  mornings  are 
spent  with  Ms.  Cooper 
and  a student-teacher 
from  Maryland  going 
from  station  to  station 
like  tour  guides  assisting 
students  in  the  explor- 
ation of  knowledge. 

Here,  teacher  becomes 
facilitator  as  students 
take  responsibility  in  the 
learning  process,  make 
choices  and,  hopefully, 
develop  a sense  of  owner- 
ship in  their  education. 

and  teachers  of  English  for  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages  (ESOL)  who  work  with 
students  in  the  context  of  the  general 
classroom;  children  with  special  needs 
are  not  separated  from  their  peers  as  in 
classrooms  of  old.  Also,  student  progress 
is  measured  by  portfolios  of  their  work; 
"grades"  consist  of  l's,  2's  or  3's  that 
indicate  "emerging,"  "progressing"  or 
"secure"  skills. 

Cool  Spring  and  its  sister  elementary 
schools,  Adelphi  and  Langley  Park- 
McCormick,  comprise  what  is  known  as 
the  Challenger  Campus,  the  brain- 
child of  education  reformers  in 
Prince  George's  County  includ- 
ing faculty  from  the  Univer- 

/ 
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sity  of  Maryland.  In  its  second  year. 
Challenger  is  what  the  Washington  Post 
calls,  "the  new  wave  of  education  in 
Maryland,  a lab  of  sorts  where  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  school  reform  and  the  latest 
thoughts  on  how  best  to  train  new  teach- 
ers are  tested  on  1,600  students  and  their 
families." 

"Challenger  is  bigger  than  either  the 
university  or  the  three  elementary 
schools,"  says  David  Cooper  (not  related 
to  Mary),  associate  professor  of  special 
education  in  the  College  of  Education 
and  the  university's  primary  contact  with 
Challenger.  "The  state  has  a strong  inter- 
est in  the  redesign  of  teacher  and  student 
education." 

And  Ms.  Cooper's  classroom  is  the 
petri  dish,  a breeding  ground  for  the 
newest  educational  buzzwords:  authen- 
tic learning,  multi-age  classrooms,  inclu- 
sion, multiculturalism,  professional 
development. 

Call  it  "outcomes-based  learning," 
Goals  2000  education  or  21st-century 
learning,  the  fundamentals  of  how  teach- 
ers teach,  how  students  learn  and  are 
assessed — the  very  conception  of  what 
"school"  is — is  being  questioned.  Chal- 
lenger may  be  the  end-all  of  education 
reform,  but  from  suburban  schools  in 
Westchester,  N.Y.,  to  rural  schools  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  experimentation  is  hot. 
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Like  discussions  on  balancing  the  federal 
budget,  opinions  on  the  best  ways  to 
reform  schools  are  passionate,  divisive 
and  sure  to  cause  a few  heated  argu- 
ments at  the  local  school  board  meet- 
ings. Those  who  believe  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  school  systems 
wonder,  why  tamper  with  a good 
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thing?  Those  whom  the  system  has  failed 
cannot  be  vocal  enough  in  demanding 
change.  Most  of  us  simply  wonder,  why 
the  heck  haven't  we  gotten  this  thing 
right  by  now? 

One  reason  is  the  extreme  breadth  of 
opinions  on  which  route  to  pursue, 
another  is  because  we  are  aiming  at  a 
moving  target,  says  David  Cooper. 

"Once  we  get  a model  in  place,"  he  says, 
"the  needs  of  society  change.  Whatever 
we  thought  would  work  in  the  '50s — like 
homogeneous  schools — can't  possibly  be 
the  same  solution  for  the  '90s." 

So  reformers  must  take  aim,  cross 
their  fingers  and  hope  their  well-meaning 
volleys  hit  bull's-eyes.  New  educational 
policy  cannot  be  tested  in  the  laboratory; 
advances  in  curriculum  and  teaching 
strategies  don't  work  on  furry  white 
mice.  Students  are  the  mice.  And  in  a lab- 
oratory as  big  as  our  nation's  schools, 
misses  are  that  much  more  apparent. 

Remember  "A  Nation  at  Risk"?  That 
government  report,  issued  in  1983  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Educational 
Excellence,  awakened  the  country  to  the 
"rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  in  American 
schools. 

That  commission  recommended  a 
series  of  reforms  ranging  from  longer 
school  days  to  more  homework.  The 
result?  Not  much.  Test 
scores  still  decreased. 
Frustrations  of  parents 
and  educators 
increased. 

Reformers 
argue  that  "A 
Nation  at 
Risk"  didn't 
go  far 


enough,  that  its  reforms  amounted  to  try- 
ing to  stop  a leaking  tire  with  a gob  of 
bubble  gum,  when  what  America  really 
needed  was  a whole  new  car. 

As  authors  Kenneth  G.  Wilson  and 
Bennett  Daviss  point  out  in  their  book, 
Redesigning  Education,  "genuine  reform  is 
not  about  repairing  the  dilapidated  struc- 
ture of  traditional  schooling.  Instead,  it  is 
about  discerning  a new  vision  of  what  it 
means  to  educate  and  be  educated  in  a 
world  that  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  one  our  schools  still  believe 
themselves  to  inhabit." 

With  the  passing  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  Congress,  under  the 
Clinton  Administration,  hopes  to  break 
that  mold.  By  establishing  a set  of  stan- 
dards the  nation  is  to  achieve  by  the  year 
2000,  educators  have  something  tangible 
to  shoot  for — equity,  improved  teacher 
training,  higher  graduation  rates — and  in 
the  process  of  attaining  those  goals,  a 
whole  new  vision  of  learning. 
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"Ever  play  whisper  down  the  lane?"  asks 
Willis  Hawley,  dean  of  the  university's 
College  of  Education.  "The  idea  is  to 
have  the  last  person  in  line  repeat  what 
the  first  person  said,  but  it  never  works. 
Why? 

"It's  not  because  you  weren't  listen- 
ing— the  point  of  the  game  is  to  listen — 
it's  because  you  were  trying  to  make 
sense  of  the  message.  And  in  a similar 
way,  kids  are  trying  to  make  sense  in 
class.  In  the  process  they  are  adding  all 
sorts  of  things  they  bring  to  school.  That 
has  tremendous  implications  for  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  and  how  a 
teacher  knows  if  a student  is  learning." 

Around  the  same  time  Goals  2000  was 
inching  through  legislation,  Willis  Haw- 
ley arrived  at  the  university  from  Van- 
derbilt University  with  a political  science 
background  and  a national  reputation  for 
being  on  the  forefront  of  educational 
reform.  His  work  on  issues  ranging  from 


Educate  America 


When  President  Clinton  signed  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act  in  March  1994, 
some  educators  believed  the  event  echoed 
the  ambition,  significance  and  resolve  of 
President  Kennedy's  challenge  in  1961  to 
put  a man  on  the  moon  by  that  decade's 
end.  Today — like  NASA  in  the  1960s — 
schools  systems  around  the  country  are 
working  hard  to  meet  a presidential  chal- 
lenge. Here  are  the  eight  goals: 

By  the  year  2000: 

© All  children  will  enter  school  ready  to 
learn. 

O The  U.S.  high  school  graduation  rate 
will  rise  to  at  least  90  percent. 

O Teachers  will  be  helped  to  continue  to 
expand  and  perfect  their  professional 
skills  throughout  their  careers. 

O Schools  will  promote  partnerships  to 
increase  parental  involvement  with  their 
children's  education. 

O Each  adult  will  be  competent  as  a 
worker  and  a citizen. 

© Schools  will  be  disciplined  environ- 
ments free  of  drugs  and  violence. 

© Students  will  leave  grades  4,  8 and  12 
having  demonstrated  competency  in  basic 
skills  and  will  be  able  to  apply  those  skills 
as  responsible  citizens. 

© Students  in  the  United  States  will  be 
first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and 
science  achievement. 

As  this  magazine  went  to  print,  funding  for 
school-initiated  Goals  2000  grants  was  pend- 
ing resolution  of  the  federal  budget. 
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desegregation  to  teacher  training  made 
him  a perfect  candidate  to  lead  the  col- 
lege in  training  education  professionals 
for  tomorrow's  schools.  He  likens  the 
College  of  Education  to  an  engine  for 
change  in  public  schools.  And  this  engine 
starts  with  training  Maryland's  teachers 
to  make  sure  all  kids  hear  a similar  mes- 
sage at  the  "end  of  the  lane." 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  he  insists,  the 
emphasis  must  be  on  the  learning  pro- 
cess rather  than  the  knowing  process. 
That's  where  all  this  "authentic  learning" 
stuff  comes  in.  Children  are  taught  how 
to  learn,  how  to  think,  rather  than  to 
repeat  information  every  Friday  on  a 
weekly  test — information  that  may  very 
well  be  out  of  date  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  work  force.  Skills  like  conceptual 
thinking,  problem-solving  and  team- 
work— skills  valued  by  today's  employ- 
ers— comprise  lesson  plans.  These  learn- 
ing tactics  have  been  around  for  years, 
but  primarily  they've  been  reserved  for 
the  "gifted  and  talented"  students  only. 

As  to  teacher  education,  Hawley 
wants  to  prepare  teachers  for  change, 
uncertainty  in  society.  "At  any  given 
time  in  the  life  of  a teacher,"  he  says,  "the 
kids  in  his  or  her  class  will  be  different 
than  the  year  before;  the  community  will 
be  different;  the  conditions  in  society 
will  be  different." 


“This  is  the  pearl — to 
make  schools  into  learning 
organizations  where 
everybody  is  engaged  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge,” says  David  Cooper. 
"Obviously  we  have  that 
goal  for  children.  What 
we  haven’t  been  so  good 
about  is  saying  that’s 
where  teachers  should 
be  learning  too.” 


Which  makes  Challenger  an  ideal  lab- 
oratory. In  the  last  two  years,  the  three 
elementary  schools  have  experienced  a 
whopping  turnover  rate  in  student 
enrollment  of  more  than  50  percent.  The 
majority  of  students  are  Latinos,  but  the 
fastest  growing  populations  come  from 
Africa,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  "We  need  to 
prepare  teachers  for  such  variables,"  says 
Hawley. 
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At  Challenger,  a central  red  brick  build- 
ing links  Cool  Spring  and  Adelphi  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  houses  the  admin- 
istrative and  social  services  functions  of 
the  campus.  The  building  used  to  be  a 
convent;  its  tiny  offices  are  a visible  lega- 
cy of  the  rooms  where  nuns  once  slept. 

The  social  service  organizations 
housed  in  the  building  reflect  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Adelphi-Langley  Park  com- 
munity. Julian  and  his  classmates  are  a 
diverse  bunch  and  face  economic  barriers 
typical  of  urban  communities:  he  and  his 
peers  originate  from  35  countries  and 
speak  18  languages;  50  percent  of  the 
children  come  from  families  that  are 
below  the  federal  poverty  level,  and  84 
percent  of  the  students  receive  free  or 
reduced-cost  lunch. 

Among  the  services,  there's  Even 
Start,  a family  literacy  program; 
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Family  Bridges,  a mental  health  organi- 
zation; and  a child  care  unit.  United 
Committees  Against  Poverty  provides 
financial  advice,  the  Governor's  Wellness 
Mobile  stops  by  once  a week  to  dispense 
preventive  care  and  referral  services. 

Vital  to  the  area  is  the  ESOL  office — 
nearly  70  percent  of  students  at  Chal- 
lenger speak  Spanish.  Julian's  family 
moved  to  the  area  recently  from  El  Sal- 
vador. His  teacher  says  his  English  is 
excellent. 

What  comes  with  all  these  organiza- 
tions is  another  unfamiliar  sight  at  most 
public  schools:  parents.  Today's  reform- 
ers hope  to  make  all  campuses  as  inviting 
to  parents  as  possible,  thereby  following  a 
national  trend  to  blur  the  lines  between 
social  systems  in  society.  "We  have  to  stop 
looking  at  education  as  one  thing,  church 
as  another  thing,  home  as  something 
else,"  says  Dottie  Giersch,  director  of  Part- 
ners Promoting  Success,  the  umbrella 
organization  overseeing  Challenger.  "We 
don't  educate  children  in  a vacuum." 

Giersch,  a former  elementary  school 
principal,  radiates  the  energy,  kindness 
and  patience  reminiscent  of  a favorite 
teacher.  She  describes  herself  as  an 
"apple  person"  and  one  look  at  the 
shelves  behind  her  desk  reveals  why: 
there  sit  dozens  of  apples,  crafted  from 
wood  and  crystal  and  plastic,  all  given  to 
her  by  appreciative  students  and  teach- 
ers. But  it's  a favorite  saying  regarding 
her  teaching  philosophy  that  might  be 
more  emblematic:  "If  you  cut  an  apple 
from  top  to  bottom,  it  makes  a heart." 

She  cuts  an  imaginary  apple  with  her 
hand  on  the  table  before  us.  "I  tell  my 
teachers,  'The  core  of  a kid  is  their  heart. 
And  you've  got  to  maintain  that  heart.'  If 
you  cut  it  horizontally,"  again  she  slices 
the  invisible  fruit  with  her  hand,  "it 
makes  a star  with  the  seeds,  and  it's  our 
job  to  make  every  kid  a star." 

To  do  that,  teachers  are  increasingly 
seeking  help  from  an  old,  familiar  source: 
the  university  from  which  they  graduated. 


The  gestation  and  birth  of  a teacher  is  a 
strange  progression.  After  four  years  of 
classroom  education  at  an  undergraduate 
institution  and  eight  to  16  weeks  observ- 
ing and  participating  at  a real  school — 
POOF! — a teacher  is  born.  The  only  time 
contact  is  renewed  with  the  university  is 
for  a master's  degree,  perhaps  earned 
more  for  monetary  advancement  than  per- 
sonal enrichment. 

But  with  the  trend  toward  profession- 
al development  schools  (PDS),  all  that 
changes.  "This  is  the  pearl — to  make 
schools  into  learning  organizations 
where  everybody  is  engaged  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,"  says  David 
Cooper.  "Obviously  we  have  that  goal 
for  children.  What  we  haven't  been  so 
good  about  is  saying  that's  where  teach- 
ers should  be  learning  too." 

With  the  emergence  of  PDSs  (several 
hundred  have  evolved  throughout  the 
United  States),  the  ties  between  school 
systems,  teachers  and  local  universities 
have  strengthened. 

The  idea  is  to  give  teachers  and  stu- 
dent teachers  the  time,  recognition  and 
resources  they  need  to  research  and  solve 
problems  they  face  in  school  and  encour- 
age their  own  ongoing  professional 
development.  The  university  plays  a key 
role  here  because  it  has  the  kinds  of 
resources  professionals  need — from 


access  to  the  latest  journal  article  to  a net- 
work of  scholars.  "It  takes  a broker,"  says 
Cooper.  "Someone  has  got  to  see  the  big 
picture  and  know  that  the  problem  a 
school  has  is  complementary  to  the 
expertise  and  interest  the  university  has, 
and  bring  those  two  together." 

Enter  the  broker. 

John  O'Flahavan,  an  associate  profes- 
sor in  curriculum  and  instruction,  has 
been  leading  a series  of  "inquiry  groups" 
at  the  Cool  Spring  and  Adelphi  elemen- 
tary schools  and  at  two  schools  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  He  gets  teachers 
talking  to  one  another  about  how  they 
can  solve  problems  that  result  from 
teaching  in  the  kind  of  new  environment 
these  schools  present. 

Teachers  bring  to  meetings  a list  of 
issues  that  would  make  worthy  disserta- 
tion topics:  how  to  teach  reading  in  a 
multi-age  classroom,  dealing  with  emer- 
gent readers,  how  to  encourage  parents 
to  read  to  kids.  O'Flahavan  passes  out 
the  latest  journal  articles  on  the  subject, 
organizes  teacher  field  trips  and  links 
teachers  (heaven  forbid!)  across  town- 
ships to  help  one  another. 

"It  is  a strange  workplace,"  says  O'Fla- 
havan of  the  culture  at  schools.  "Teachers 
are  not  used  to  talking  to  one  another." 

And  as  most  reformers  will  tell  you, 
getting  educators  to  accept  a change  in 
behavior  is  a risky  undertaking. 
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The  uniqueness  of  the  Challenger  con- 
cept is  both  its  highlight  and  its  hin- 
drance. What  it  is  striving  to  accomplish 
is  remarkable,  but  is  the  model  practical 
and  applicable  to  other  schools? 

Challenger  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
“hothouse"  for  education  experimentation 
because  so  many  of  its  variables  have 
been  controlled.  Its  teachers  were  given  a 
choice  of  whether  to  stay  or  be  reassigned; 
its  building  was  renovated  to  specifica- 
tions; and  most  importantly,  it  has  had  the 
funding  to  get  itself  off  the  ground.  Skep- 
tics wonder  if  the  professional  develop- 
ment school  can  be  adapted  to  all  schools 
throughout  a system  or  just  a special  few. 
“In  an  ideal  world,"  says  Margaret 
McLaughlin,  associate  director  for  the  uni- 
versity's Institute  for  the  Study  of  Excep- 
tional Children  and  Youth,  "you  would 
have  a way  to  do  that  same  sort  of  train- 
ing and  research  in  many  schools.  But 
that's  impossible  to  do.  There's  only  so 
many  schools  the  university  could  sup- 
port in  terms  of  staff.  Then  what  do  you 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  schools?  How  do 
they  fit  into  the  picture?" 

McLaughlin  works  with  systemic 
reform  issues  in  Baltimore  City  schools. 
There,  she  must  wrestle  with  the  myriad 
of  problems  typically  faced  by  an  inner- 
city  institution,  including,  most  pressing, 
a consent  order  issued  by  courts  to  main- 
stream the  17  percent  of  Baltimore  City 
youth  who  have  been  labeled,  in  many 
cases  incorrectly,  as  having  a disability. 

She  supports  what  is  going  on  at  Chal- 
lenger, but  from  seven  years  of  working 
with  reform  issues  in  school  systems 
across  the  country,  McLaughlin  recog- 
nizes the  obstacle  of  administrators  who 
are  not  as  open  to  change  or  with  some 
teachers  whose  "human  capital  is  insuffi- 
ciently high  to  effect  some  of  the  changes 
we  want."  She  tells  the  story  of  the  time 
she  and  an  administrator  were  leaving  a 
meeting  in  Baltimore.  "I  am  so  tired  of 


driving  south  on  95  in  this  deep,  clinical 
depression,"  she  told  him. 

"Well,  we  can  fix  that,"  he  said.  "You 
can  go  295." 

The  story  is  emblematic  of  McLaugh- 
lin's frustrations:  of  knowing  there  is 
another,  perhaps  better,  alternative  route, 
but  knowing  also  how  difficult  it  is  to 
influence  people  set  in  their  ways. 

The  irony  of  two  entrenched  bureau- 
cracies— the  university  and  the  school 
system — working  together  to  create  a 
more  autonomous  school  with  indepen- 
dent teachers  and  learners  is  not  lost  on 
educators.  Some  reformers  think  starting 
over  with  a clean  slate  would  be  the  best 
solution.  But  schools  cannot  shut  down 
anci  open  the  following  year  with  new 
buildings,  newly  educated  teachers  and 
accommodating  administrators.  So 
reformers  must  "change  the  tire  while  the 
car  is  still  rolling." 

Which  is  why  sometimes  reforms  in 
education  may  not  be  better,  just  different. 
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When  you  enter  the  search  string  "educa- 
tion" and  "reform"  on  the  university's 
library  query  system,  the  computer  spits 
out  494  matches.  If  you  go  through  the 
stacks,  it's  like  touring  the  stale,  dusty 
closet  of  yesterday's  fashions:  books  tout- 
ing "the  new  math"  and  "open  class- 
rooms" stand  out  like  bell  bottoms  and 
wide  lapels.  Tomes  on  "back-to-basics" 
and  the  ideals  of  "community-based 
mini-school  boards"  take  up  space  like  a 
collection  of  fat  ties.  Most  plead  with  an 
urgency  that  unless  something  is  done 
NOW,  our  schools,  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  America  as  we  know  it,  will  be  altered 
for  the  worse. 

But  sometimes  fads,  in  education 
more  than  in  fashion,  endure;  they 
become  trends.  And  these  trends  have  a 
lasting  impact  on  how  we  think  about 
teaching  and  learning. 

Part  of  the  role  of  a college  of  educa- 


tion at  a research  university  is  to  test 
these  models;  to  figure  out  through  scien- 
tific processes  what  works  and  what 
should  be  stowed  in  the  closet. 

Educators  are  keeping  a close  watch 
to  see  what  happens  at  Challenger.  To 
gauge  success,  administrators  will  look 
for  improvements  in  student  test  scores 
since  the  reforms  went  into  effect.  Teach- 
ers will  use  "authentic  assessment," 
another  buzzword,  designed  to  compare 
students'  skills  to  a benchmark  for  writ- 
ing, reading  or  mathematics  proficiency. 
Individual  teachers  will  work  with  facul- 
ty members  from  the  university  to  solve 
a problem  and  evaluate  its  solution.  Aca- 
demic journal  articles  will  be  published; 
graduate  students  will  write  theses;  edu- 
cators will  embrace  innovation  backed  by 
research;  policy  will  change  and  our 
schools  will  be  redesigned! 

That's  the  ideal  scenario,  of  course.  But 
the  reality  is,  this  process  takes  time  and 
even  more  time  to  turn  successful 
research  into  practice.  "It  takes  three 
years  to  develop  a test,  two  years  to  run  it 
and  by  the  time  we  want  to  apply  what 
we've  learned,  it's  out  of  date,"  Dean 
Hawley  says. 

As  to  whether  multi-age  classrooms, 
authentic  learning,  multiculturalism  and 
professional  development,  as  they  exist 
today,  will  survive  into  the  21st  century, 
who  knows?  Goals  2000  may  evolve  into 
an  "Aspirations  2010."  As  history  has 
shown,  the  needs  of  society  will  probably 
dictate  a further  reform,  a new  design, 
the  next  paradigm  shift. 

Perhaps  Dottie  Giersch  sums  it  up 
best:  "People  ask  me,  'When  are  you 
going  to  say  you've  done  enough 
changes?'  I tell  them,  'If  you  can  show 
me  that  every  kid  is  producing  at  the 
highest  quality,  then  we  may  be  there.' 
But  we  are  constantly  finding  a new 
group  of  students  who  aren't  having 
their  needs  met.  For  that  reason,  I don't 
think  school  reform  ever  stops.  That's  its 
nature."  E3^l 
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Maryam  Alavi 
Bill  Hanna 
Carla  Peterson 
Denny  Gulick 


At  the  request  of  College  Park  magazine,  four  faculty 


members  agreed  to  keep  journals  for  a one-week  period 


(of  their  choosing)  early  in  the  fall  semester  and  to  share 


that  "typical"  week  with  the  magazine's  readers.  When 


the  journal  entries  arrived,  one  thing  was  evident:  these 


were  individuals  who  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  9-to-5 


jobs,  and  they  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 


Portraits  by  John  T.  Consoli 
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WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  6 ❖ I spend  part  of  the  morning 
reading  another  college's  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
preparation  for  a meeting  with  that  college's  dean  and 
others  to  explore  possibilities  for  a joint  graduate 
degree.  The  meeting  is  scheduled  at  the  other  side  of  the 
campus.  I dread  having  to  look  for  a parking  space  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  semester  when  everybody  is  just 
getting  settled  and  trying  to  find  out  where  to  go  and 
how  to  get  there.  Laziness  wins;  I decide  to  drive  instead 
of  walk. 

The  entire  afternoon  is  devoted  to  details  for  teaching 
my  M.B.A.  course  in  the  IBM  TQ  electronic  classroom 
next  Monday.  Maryland's  electronic  classroom  connects 
to  a similar  set-up  on  the  University  of  Arizona's  cam- 
pus throughout  the  entire  semester.  Through  interactive 
videoconferencing  and  data  sharing,  the  students  get 
two  instructors  for  the  price  of  one,  while  gaining  first- 
hand experience  with  leading-edge  technology  applica- 
tions and  collaborative  telelearning. 

My  counterpart  at  the  University  of  Arizona  calls  to 
tell  me  that  in  testing  a computer  connection  to  Mary- 
land, the  software  blew  up  and  the  connection  was  cut 
off.  Things  never  work  as  perfectly  in  practice  compared 
to  what  theory  tells  us.  Why  do  I sometimes  feel  like  I 
am  on  the  "bleeding  edge"  instead  of  the  leading  edge 
of  technology  application?  We  discuss  an  alternative 
configuration  to  be  tested  before  the  start  of  the  class  on 
Monday.  After  a frame-by-frame  discussion  of  the  "live" 
sessions  between  the  two  classrooms,  I spend  a few 
hours  walking  through  the  class  sessions  with  my  grad- 
uate assistant,  Youngjin. 


Maryam  Alavi 

Professor  of  Information  Systems 
College  of  Business  and  Management 

TUESDAY,  SePT-5  ❖ On  my  way  to  my  office,  I stop 
at  the  coffee  bar  in  Van  Munching  Hall  where  I am 
greeted  warmly  and  given  my  "usual" — a powdered 
sugar  doughnut  and  a coffee.  (I  am  a regular  customer, 
often  getting  my  breakfast,  lunch  and,  on  my  teaching 
evenings,  my  dinner  from  there!) 

The  morning's  task  is  to  complete  revisions  on  a 
paper  which  must  be  submitted  to  a journal  editor  by 
tomorrow's  deadline.  Three  hours  later,  after  several 
interruptions  (phone  calls  and  students  stopping  by 
with  questions  and  requests  for  information),  I am 
proofreading  my  paper,  titled  "Dick  Tracy's  Office — 
Business  Applications  of  Wireless  Information  Tech- 
nologies." I have  incorporated  this  emerging  topic  in  the 
fall  M.B.A.  course  that  I am  teaching  and,  yes,  the  just- 
completed  paper  will  be  required  reading. 

In  the  afternoon,  I spend  some  time  reading  and 
responding  to  my  e-mail  messages  from  students,  col- 
leagues (on  campus  and  around  the  world)  and  total 
strangers.  The  good  news  is  that  almost  anybody  can 
now  reach  you  from  anyplace  at  anytime.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that's  also  the  bad  news.  Electronic  filters  would  be 
such  useful  tools. 
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THURSDAY,  Sept.  7 ❖ For  part  of  the  morning,  another 
faculty  member  and  I discuss  curriculum  and  opportunities 
for  new  programs  for  our  students.  I then  go  to  a meeting 
(this  time  I walk  across  campus,  rather  than  fight  the  park- 
ing-space war)  to  discuss  the  professional  development 
needs  of  a fast-growing  software  company  in  the  area.  The 
company  has  asked  the  university  to  develop  a multiyear 
plan  for  its  continuing  education  in  the  highly  volatile  soft- 
ware-development business. 

During  a quick  lunch  with  a colleague,  we  discuss 
changes  in  curriculum  in  our  undergraduate  program,  new 
faculty  recruitment  and  development  of  a new  program 
brochure  for  the  department. 

At  1 p.m.,  I meet  with  a master's  student  who  has  seen 
one  of  my  papers  on  the  World  Wide  Web  and  is  now  inter- 
ested in  discussing  it  in  relation  to  his  thesis.  We  get  inter- 
rupted by  my  2 p.m.  appointment  with  a new  colleague 
who  wants  to  discuss  the  potential  role  and  relationship 
between  information  systems  and  international  business 
issues. 

One  of  my  graduate  students,  Mun,  and  I talk  about  inter- 
active Q&A  software  we  are  developing  for  a distance- 
learning session  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Despite  our  hard  work  over  the  last  few  months  the  soft- 
ware is  not  working.  We  have  learned  a lot  through  trial 
and  error.  But  what  should  we  do  next?  I suggest  a soft- 
ware package  as  an  exemplar  of  the  way  that  we  should 
have  approached  the  development. 

When  I arrive  home  at  7 p.m.,  there  is  a message  from 
Mun  on  my  answering  system.  On  the  phone,  he  tells  me 
about  an  approach  that  will  provide  a partial  solution  to  our 
problem.  After  I hang  up,  I begin  thinking  about  how  we 
can  extend  the  idea  to  solve  the  problem  completely.  We 
have  got  to  develop  a prototype  quickly  since  the  deadline  is 
fast  approaching. 

At  10  p.m.  I start  reading  a dissertation  proposal  for  a 
morning  meeting  with  a doctoral  student.  The  house  is  quiet 
and  I feel  tired,  but  I am  curious  and  interested  in  the  topic. 
Although  it  will  take  about  four  hours  to  read  through  it. 

I'm  trying  to  resist  the  urge  for  a cup  of  coffee — attempting 
to  kick  the  caffeine  habit. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  8 ❖ The  meeting  with  my  Ph.D.  stu- 
dent lasts  several  hours.  We  discuss  some  of  the  theoreti- 
cal issues  and  some  ways  to  tighten  up  the  conceptual 
framework.  She  is  open  to  the  suggestions  and  seems  to 
understand  the  need  for  change. 


I spend  two  hours  in  the  electronic  classroom  testing 
a new  version  of  the  software  and  getting  my  lecture 
notes  online.  Testing  paid  off.  I discovered  a few  kinks 
in  the  software  set-up  which  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
Monday's  class. 

Time  is  also  spent  developing  a questionnaire  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  telelearning  and  the  impact  of  the  tech- 
nology on  both  learners  and  teachers. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  9 *♦*  This  afternoon,  my  daughter  is 
attending  a birthday  party  and  my  husband  is  watching  the 
U.S.  Open  semifinals  on  television.  What  a great  time  to  see 
if  I can  make  a dent  in  my  pile  of  "things  to  read."  My 
research  focuses  on  the  role  of  information  technology  in 
support  of  learning  (organizational  and  individual).  After 
the  fourth  article,  I find  myself  tuning  in  to  the  television 
sound  in  the  background.  Time  to  quit.  I decide  to  challenge 
my  husband  to  a game  of  tennis.  He  will  wipe  me  out  on  the 
court,  but  I will  just  go  on  imagining  that  my  serves  are 
Sampras-esque. 

Forty  minutes  later  on  the  court,  I am  beginning  to  think 
that  what  I read  in  one  of  the  articles  can  be  applied  to  tech- 
nology-intensive learning  environments.  As  I lose  my  con- 
centration on  the  game,  I hear  his  voice,  "keep  your  eyes  on 
the  ball!" 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  10  ❖ I read  a couple  more  articles  dur- 
ing the  U.S.  Open  televised  games.  One  has  an  interesting 
title:  "New  Technology,  Old  Trap."  The  author's  stance  is 
that  the  new  technology  will  not  be  useful  unless  we  shift 
away  from  the  prevalent  one-way  approach  to  teaching.  I 
start  to  think  how  I can  avoid  superficial  learning,  what  an 
artist  may  refer  to  as  "pentimento."  In  this  case,  it's  a "layer 
of  learning"  over  pre-existing  mental  models  and  beliefs. 
After  a time,  the  original  model  resurfaces,  unaltered. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  11  ❖ 1 decide  to  use  the  interactive 
technology  avilable  in  the  electronic  classroom  to  explore 
the  mental  models  of  the  students  in  the  M.B.A.  class,  and 
spend  the  morning  developing  an  approach  to  avoid  "penti- 
mento." 

In  class  this  afternoon  I ask  the  students  to  use  the  soft- 
ware to  anonymously  input  their  understanding  and  under- 
lying assumptions  of  particular  issues.  Then,  in  real  time,  I 
try  to  customize  my  lecture  and  the  class  discussions  to 
address  the  issues  raised  in  the  students'  comments.  The 
students  seem  to  really  like  the  approach.  After  almost  three 
hours  of  this,  I am  left  with  a scratchy  voice  and  satisfaction. 

Time  to  call  it  a day! 
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Do  I have  time  in  my  work  week  to  write  about  my  work  week? 
Does  this  journal-keeping  count  as  work  or  play?  Will  some 
readers  think  it's  unfair  that  my  work  is  so  enjoyable  that  I don't 
mind  devoting  about  yo  hours  a week  to  it? 

Many  of  my  work  responsibilities  are  integrated  into 
what  I call  the  Langley  Park  Project,  an  effort  focused  on  a 
neighboring  (one  mile  west  of  campus),  predominantly 
immigrant  community.  The  project  is  designed  to  enhance 
campus  education  and  research  while  working  with  resi- 
dents on  improving  life  in  their  neighborhood. 

Much  of  the  week  was  filled  with  "little"  activities. 

For  instance,  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  I sent  or 
received  about  20  work-related  messages  by  telephone  or 
e-mail.  Here's  a small  sample:  a student  and  I talked  twice 
to  plan  her  independent  study  project;  a librarian  provided 
requested  information  on  a missing  book  I assigned  to 
students;  a colleague  and  I exchanged  ideas  about  future 
grant  proposal  writing;  I asked  a secretary  to  arrange  for 
equipment  to  be  moved  into  a classroom;  a community 
organization  staffer  and  I planned  an  upcoming  event  in 
Langley  Park;  two  former  students  asked  me  to  write 
letters  of  recommendation  for  them  (which  I did);  a confer- 
ence organizer  asked  me  to  participate  in  an  upcoming  pro- 


fessional meeting  (I  declined);  and  a faculty  member  in 
another  department  called  me  about  possible  research 
collaboration  on  community  change. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  18  ❖ From  about  10  a.m.  until  mid- 
night, the  day  was  devoted  to  course  preparation  and 
manuscript  editing.  (There  was  no  time  for  my  planned 
midday  swim.)  I prepared  notes,  reviewing  assigned  read- 
ings and  looking  at  additional  material,  to  lead  discussions 
in  my  two  upcoming  class  sessions.  The  editing  is  of  a 
manuscript  reporting  a needs  assessment  of  Langley  Park 
that  graduate  students  and  I recently  completed.  The  stu- 
dents' writing  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  a professional  level 
before  submission  to  county  officials  and  others. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  19  * On  the  way  to  campus,  I stopped 
at  the  Langley  Park  Community  Center  to  complete 
arrangements  for  an  October  immigration  workshop  I've 
helped  to  organize.  On  campus,  I met  over  lunch  with  a 
professor  in  a sister  department  to  discuss  an  upcoming 
diversity  colloquium  in  which  we  are  participating,  as 
well  as  to  talk  about  cooperative  possibilities  involving 
Langley  Park. 
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I rushed  back  to  my  afternoon  international  urban  studies 
class,  which  today  focused  on  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  and  the  consequences  of  rapid  urbanization.  Back  in 
my  office,  I had  five  meetings  with  students,  all  but  one 
unscheduled.  After  dinner  at  home,  I worked  several  hours 
on  course  preparation  and  the  needs-assessment  report. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  20  ❖ The  workday  began  with  a 
departmental  meeting  that  focused  on  such  exciting  subjects 
as  procedures  for  exempting  students  from  a requirement 
and  planning  for  summer  school  (I  was  asked  to  manage 
that).  Then  there  was  a personnel  meeting  about  the  reap- 
pointment of  a colleague.  I spent  an  "office  hour"  working 
on  small  tasks  and  talking  with  students  who  dropped  in. 
Subsequently,  I met  with  graduate  students  working  on 
Langley  Park  research. 

A statistics  screening  exam  was  scheduled  for  tonight  at 
6 p.m.  I drafted  the  exam  and,  because  no  graduate  student 
was  free,  I also  served  as  proctor.  After  my  evening  research 
methods  seminar  (overcrowded  with  30  students),  I copied 
the  stat  answers  for  my  co-grading  colleague,  talked  with 
some  students  and  headed  home  at  11  p.m.  Then  I graded 
the  stat  answers  and  reviewed  a "white  paper"  for  Thursday 
morning. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  21  ❖ The  day  began  with  a morning 
meeting  in  Langley  Park  of  a committee  of  the  Washington 
Area  Housing  Partnership.  We  are  working  together  to  cre- 
ate a bilingual  housing-counseling  program  for  Spanish- 
speaking people  in  and  around  Langley  Park  who  have  yet 
to  learn  English.  (The  program  may  create  a job  for  one  of 
our  graduates.) 

1 rushed  back  to  campus  for  an  appointment  with  a stu- 
dent. Alas,  the  parking  area  to  which  I've  been  assigned  had 
no  spaces.  Oh,  how  I wish  spaces  were  not  overbooked  so 
that  those  of  us  shuttling  between  campus  and  community 
would  not  be  subjected  to  such  stress  as  we  negotiate  our 
multiple  lives. 

Midday,  I took  a relaxation  break  that  included  a visit 
to  the  First  Look  Fair  on  McKeldin  Mall,  where  I talked 
with  students  representing  Asian  and  Latino  clubs  about 
getting  involved  in  community  activities.  Then  I hurried  to 
McKeldin  Library  to  check  out  some  books.  After  my  2 p.m. 
urban  class,  I spent  some  time  in  my  office  doing  small  tasks 
and  talking  with  students.  A colleague  gave  me  information 
about  foundations  that  might  fund  neighborhood  projects. 
Then,  I completed  the  second  draft  of  a handbook  I'm 
preparing  for  our  graduate  students  and  proofed  the  flier 
for  the  LeFrak  Lectureship  that  I manage. 


On  the  drive  home,  I stopped  at  the  offices  of  a communi- 
ty organization  to  deliver  a draft  flier  about  the  immigration 
workshop.  After  dinner,  I worked  on  a scholarly  paper  on 
communication,  handled  an  especially  heavy  load  of  e-mail, 
and  read  two  articles  on  Latino  culture. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  22  ❖ Working  at  home,  I planned  to 
spend  much  of  the  day  taking  care  of  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  "to  do"  notes  that  I've  written  to  myself.  I didn't  get  far. 
One  note  to  check  with  Career  Center  staffers  about  intern- 
ship and  employment  opportunities  for  our  graduate  stu- 
dents led  to  two  lengthy — and  productive — conversations. 
Here  are  just  two  of  the  other  activities:  arranged  for  a visit- 
ing Russian  scholar's  talk  and  talked  with  a student  about 
his  independent  study  project  on  economic  development 
in  Langley  Park. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a South  Indian  dinner  and 
the  Feld  Ballet  with  my  wife  and  friends.  The  ballet  was  at 
George  Mason  University,  which  led  me  to  hope  that  our 
planned  Maryland  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  will 
bring  such  first-rate  arts  companies  to  our  campus.  I began 
to  draft  a commentary  on  this  subject  for  publication  in 
the  Faculty  Voice. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  23  *>  This  day  was  primarily  devoted 
to  writing.  I began  this  article  (the  first  draft  was  much  too 
long!),  worked  on  the  communication  article  and  the  needs- 
assessment  report,  and  completed  my  regular  column  for 
the  Faculty  Voice.  I also  spent  several  hours  grading  papers 
submitted  by  my  research  methods  students.  There  was 
some  time  for  recreation,  if  reseeding  a portion  of  my  front 
lawn  counts  as  such. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  24  * For  the  past  few  weeks,  I have  been 
encouraging  several  community  organizations  to  participate 
in  today's  Hispanic/Latino  Festival  in  Adelphi.  I also  gave 
some  graduate  students  a research  assignment  there  and 
arranged  to  meet  some  residents  to  interview  them  about 
the  local  Latino  community.  So  I spent  three  hours  at  the 
festival  talking,  observing,  taking  photographs — and  eating 
Central  American  food. 

Back  home,  I drafted  quizzes  for  both  classes,  began  to 
sketch  out  my  program's  summer  course  offerings,  wrote 
checks  for  overdue  university  library  books  (why  aren't  the 
loan  policies  of  all  campuses  uniform?)  and  continued  to 
work  on  the  communication  article. 

In  the  evening,  my  wife  and  I saw  a film  related  to  her 
research  on  community  attitudes  toward  nontraditional 
dance  forms.  A nice  way  to  end  the  week. 
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THURSDAY,  Sept.  14  ♦>  This  morning  I finally  agreed  to 
keep  a professional  diary  for  a week.  Since  I'm  well  aware 
of  my  propensity  for  putting  things  off.  I've  decided  to  start 
immediately — midweek. 

My  graduate  assistant,  Suzanne  Gordon,  is  on  a much 
deserved  vacation,  so  my  schedule  is  even  more  hectic  than 
usual  as  I run  around  doing  chores  that  I wish  I could  find 
others  to  do.  I started  off  at  University  Printing  Services 
where  I picked  up  some  fliers  for  the  Committee  on  Africa 
and  the  Americas,  which  I have  chaired  since  January  1994. 
One  advertises  our  workshop  on  Afro-Latin  populations, 
another  features  Randall  Robinson's  forthcoming  lecture, 
the  third  announces  the  campus  event  grant  competition 
that  we  sponsor. 

Then  I rushed  to  a meeting  involving  faculty  from 
Women's  Studies  and  Afro-American  Studies  to  discuss 
ways  to  create  a Center  for  Research  on  Race  and  Gender 
that  would  coordinate  the  many  efforts  already  under  way 
on  campus.  We  had  a lively  debate  on  whether  the  research 
sponsored  by  the  center  could  be  on  either  race  or  gender,  or 
needed  to  be  on  race  and  gender.  Since  what  unites  the 
members  of  my  committee  is  that  they  work  on  African 
populations,  whether  in  Africa  or  the  diaspora.  I'm  resistant 
to  the  idea  that  to  benefit  from  this  new  center  they  must 
also  make  gender  central  to  their  work. 

After  that  meeting,  I trudged  back  to  my  office  where  I 
waited  for  Kwame  Dixon,  one  of  three  participants  in  our 


forthcoming  workshop  on  Afro-Latin  populations.  This 
year's  events  are  extensions  of  a cluster  of  courses,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  drawn  from  many  different 
departments  but  all  pertaining  to  the  theme  of  "Negotiating 
Black  Identities  in  the  Caribbean  and  Brazil."  Since  the 
workshop  is  my  first  event.  I'm  eager  that  it  go  off  well. 

Kwame  and  I talked  for  about  an  hour,  figuring  out  how 
he  and  his  two  colleagues  will  proceed.  We  decided  that 
Jameelah  Muhammad  will  start  by  showing  contemporary 
images  that  illustrate  the  stereotyped  portrayal  of  blacks  in 
countries  like  Mexico,  Ecuador  and  Colombia;  then  Kwame 
will  talk  about  the  history  of  slavery  in  these  countries;  and 
finally  Michael  Franklin  will  do  a presentation  of  the  current 
socioeconomic  status  of  these  black  populations,  which  is 
pretty  bleak.  Since  I never  knew  that  there  were  substantial 
black  populations  in  Latin  America  other  than  Brazil,  I find 
that  I'm  getting  an  education  of  my  own.  That's  what  I love 
about  this  job. 

My  day  ended  with  a meeting  with  one  of  my  graduate 
students  in  the  English  department — a refreshing  change. 
She  is  preparing  for  her  Ph.D.  exams  and  needs  to  come  up 
with  two  reading  lists  from  which  she  will  be  tested. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  15  ♦>  1 started  off  my  day  meeting  with 
Hasia  Diner,  the  new  chair  of  the  American  Studies  Pro- 
gram, to  discuss  how  to  forge  greater  links  between  her  pro- 
gram and  other  college  units.  We  came  up  with  three  ideas: 
to  create  a stronger  affiliate  faculty;  to  further  open  up  the 
American  Studies  curriculum  to  the  study  of  African  Ameri- 
can culture;  and  to  plan  a conference  on  an  African  Ameri- 
can topic. 
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My  committee's  beginning-of-the-year  meeting  took 
place  at  3 p.m.  More  than  35  people — both  faculty  and 
graduate  students — showed  up  to  learn  more  about  the 
plans  for  the  year.  Ira  Berlin,  the  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Humanities,  shocked  us  all  by  announcing 
that  he  had  decided  to  give  the  committee  two  half-faculty 
positions.  That  would  permit  us  to  team  up  with  two 
other  departments  that  had  half-time  positions  in  order 
to  make  two  appointments  in  any  field  of  African  or  African 
diaspora  study. 

I'd  like  to  see  faculty  hired  that  would  not  only  teach  in 
their  specific  field  but  would  also  initiate  a dialogue  about 
what  we  mean  when  we  use  the  term  "African  diaspora"  or 
"Black  Atlantic."  I believe  that  it  might  even  be  possible  for 
us  to  initiate  some  "core"  courses  around  this  topic,  both  at 
the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  level.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  one  in  the  college  who  does  this  kind  of  syn- 
thesizing work,  and  I think  that  students  need  it  badly. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  18  ❖ I got  back  late  last  night  from  a 
weekend  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  friends  of  my  mother 
hosted  a book  party  for  me  to  celebrate  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  my  book,  Doers  of  the  Word:  African-American  Women 
Speakers  and  Writers  in  the  North  (1830-1880). 

Unlike  most  people  I look  forward  to  Monday  because 
it's  the  one  day  of  the  week  that  I hide  out  in  my  local 
public  library  just  to  read  and  think.  Today  I worked  on 
my  comparative  literature  graduate  seminar,  preparing  for 
Wednesday's  discussion  of  the  first  novel  on  our  reading 
list,  Mme.  de  LaFayette's  La  Princesse  de  Cleves.  The  course 
is  titled  "Woman,  Nation,  Novel"  and  in  it  we  examine  the 
early  participation  of  women  writers  in  the  novel  form  in 
French,  British,  American  and  African  American  literary 
traditions.  In  the  process,  we  look  at  how  the  texts  were 
subsequently  written  out  of  the  novelistic  tradition  by  male 
literary  critics  who  felt  that  the  vision  of  nationhood  set 
forth  in  them  ran  counter  to  their  own. 

I find  that  I really  enjoy  thinking  about  the  issues  in  the 
course,  and  my  students  seem  very  bright,  engaged  and 
vocal — they're  also  a really  diverse  group.  I'm  reading 
La  Princesse  de  Cleves  in  French,  using  the  very  same  book 
that  I had  as  a high  school  girl  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  How 
far  I've  traveled  since  then! 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  19  *♦*  Today  was  not  a fun  day.  I spent 
most  of  it  doing  unpleasant  chores,  complaining  about  the 
office  I've  been  moved  to  in  Taliaferro  Hall,  which  is  dreary, 
drafty  and,  worst  of  all,  sits  above  the  building's  chiller  unit 
so  that  I'm  subjected  to  a constant  high-pitched  whining 


sound  and  vibration.  I'm  insisting  that  I be  moved  to  a new 
office.  I also  answered  a lot  of  phone  calls  and  e-mail  mes- 
sages, most  of  them  inquiries  about  our  "Negotiating  Black 
Identities  in  the  Caribbean  and  Brazil"  program.  I used  to 
enjoy  e-mail  when  it  was  new  to  me,  but  now  I've  become 
something  of  an  addict  and  feel  obsessively  hooked  to  it. 

At  4 p.m.  another  one  of  my  Ph.D.  students  from  the 
English  department  came  to  see  me  about  her  reading  lists 
for  her  exams.  Her  two  topics  are  "African  American  Litera- 
ture, 1890-present,"  and  "Revolutionary  Theories."  I wish  I 
had  a better  bibliographic  knowledge  of  literary  essays  and 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Harlem  Renaissance  and  Black 
Arts  period.  Sometimes  graduate  students  have  a way  of 
reminding  you  of  just  how  much  you  don't  know. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  20  ❖ Today  was  an  extremely  busy 
day  and  now  I'm  dead  with  exhaustion — but  all  the  work 
was  well  worth  the  results.  My  day  started  off  with  the 
usual  meetings — one  in  the  English  department  and  the 
other  in  Comparative  Literature — in  which  the  usual  topics 
were  addressed:  moving  to  a new  space,  hiring  new  faculty, 
reviewing  curriculum,  etc.  It's  at  moments  like  this  that  I 
wish  I didn't  have  a joint  appointment  and  had  only  one  set 
of  meetings  to  attend. 

At  3:15  p.m.  I went  to  the  workshop  on  Afro-Latin  popu- 
lations, a little  nervous  with  anticipation.  Well,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  over  70  people  showed  up,  a mix  of  faculty 
and  students  of  different  races  and  ethnicities.  The  panelists 
were  great  from  the  start;  instead  of  lecturing,  they  engaged 
the  audience  immediately,  asking  questions  and  inviting 
speculative  answers. 

I tore  myself  away  with  the  greatest  reluctance — after  all, 

I had  to  go  and  teach  my  seminar.  But  I received  many 
phone  calls  this  evening  from  people  telling  me  how  stimu- 
lating the  session  had  been;  there  was  intense  debate,  for 
example,  on  whether  one  should  discuss  these  countries' 
black  populations  separately  from  the  plight  of  indigenous 
peoples. 

Shifting  from  the  problems  of  contemporary  Afro-Latin 
populations  to  analyzing  a 17th-century  French  novel  was 
rather  astonishing,  but  class  was  quite  wonderful.  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves  appears  to  be  a rather  simple  love  story, 
but  we  looked  at  it  in  very  different  terms:  we  discussed 
how  love  in  the  novel  is  made  to  serve  political  ambition, 
how  so  many  of  the  male  characters  are  destroyed  by  their 
passion  in  contrast  to  the  women,  and,  ultimately,  how  the 
novel  encourages  women  to  resist  state-controlled  marriage 
and  opt  for  celibacy.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  class- 
room is  my  safe  place  and  teaching  is  what  I love  best. 

■ 
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Denny  Gulick 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

I think  of  my  present  life  as  revolving  mainly  around  several 
activities:  calculus,  chaos,  CORE,  World  Courses,  e-mail  and 
Japan.  Each  of  these  topics  played  a significant  role  during  my 
diary  week. 

MONDAY,  Sept,  ll  ❖ I woke  up  at  6:30  a.m.,  as  usual. 
Before  leaving  for  College  Park  I responded  to  the  several 
e-mail  messages  that  were  new  since  the  evening  before.  At 
8 a.m.  I lectured  to  my  160-student  calculus  class.  Mine  is 
called  "close-contact"  calculus  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Tuesday/Thursday  recitation  sessions  led  by  my  teaching 
assistants.  After  calculus,  I held  an  office  hour,  during 
which  time  I attended  to  students,  responded  to  voice  mail, 
photocopied  my  calculus  notes  for  my  TAs,  and  chatted 
with  colleagues.  After  my  10  a.m.  400-level  chaos  class  I had 
my  second  office  hour. 


During  the  noon  hour  I ate  my  bag  lunch  and  prepared 
for  the  weekly  meeting  with  my  calculus  TAs.  At  the  1 p.m. 
meeting  we  discussed  students  in  their  sections,  philosophy 
of  the  course,  worksheets  for  their  sessions  and  homework. 
After  the  meeting,  I spent  the  next  couple  of  hours  prepar- 
ing the  next  chapter's  worksheets.  That  work  finished,  I 
went  home  around  4 p.m.,  snacked  on  carrot  sticks,  read 
the  mail  and  turned  to  the  20  new  e-mail  messages.  The 
messages  were  from  colleagues  and  staff,  mathematicians 
around  the  country,  and  a daughter  away  at  college.  (I 
spend  an  average  of  two  hours  a day  on  e-mail.) 

After  dinner  and  dishes,  I worked  on  the  schedule  and 
abstracts  for  a special  session  on  chaotic  dynamics  and  frac- 
tal geometry  that  I am  co-organizing  at  a national  mathe- 
matics meeting  in  Orlando  in  January  1996. 
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TUESDAY,  Sept.  12  ❖ Like  Monday,  Tuesday  began  with 
e-mail  and  breakfast.  I visited,  as  usual  on  Tuesdays,  the 
classes  of  my  six  TAs  each  of  whose  20  students  spend  two 
hours  collaboratively  solving  homework  and  worksheet 
problems  in  small  groups.  During  my  20-minute  class  visits 
between  9 a.m.  and  2 p.m.  I saw  how  the  various  groups 
were  performing  and  interacted  with  them,  and  talked  with 
individual  students.  At  10  a.m.  I met  with  a colleague  to  dis- 
cuss a proposal  for  outside  funding  for  an  initiative  that 
would  create  a family  of  exciting  interdisciplinary  lower- 
division  courses  called  World  Courses. 

As  chair  of  the  Senate  CORE  Committee  (which  oversees 
the  undergraduate  general  education  program),  I spent  time 
preparing  for  the  first  CORE  Committee  meeting  of  1995-96, 
scheduled  for  3 p.m.  Then  I met  briefly  with  Provost  Dan 
Fallon  and  Dr.  Nelson  Markley  in  Academic  Affairs  to  talk 
about  the  proposed  World  Courses. 

After  that  I returned  home  to  e-mail,  dinner,  dishes  and 
preparation  for  Wednesday's  calculus  and  chaos  classes, 
including  a calculus  quiz  and  grading  of  chaos  homework. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  13  •>  Wednesday  morning  was 
like  Monday  morning,  except  that  the  calculus  students 
took  a pop  quiz.  At  noon  I met  with  CORE  director  Linda 
Slavin  about  CORE  matters  and,  at  1 p.m.,  I talked  with 
Dr.  Loretta  Wertheimer  about  the  new  transfer  policy  to 
be  approved  by  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commis- 
sion (MHEC).  After  completing  business  in  my  office  I 
went  home  at  4:30  p.m.,  read  e-mail  and  ate  dinner.  Then 
I graded  and  recorded  135  calculus  quizzes  (85  percent 
attendance).  Before  bed  I spent  two  hours  studying  a 
chaos  research  article. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  14  ♦>  After  depositing  the  graded 
quizzes  with  my  TAs,  I got  my  weekly  allergy  injection, 
worked  two  hours  on  the  World  Course  proposal  and  an 
hour  on  CORE  matters,  ate  lunch  and  took  a brief  nap.  As  a 
senator  I attended  the  College  Park  Senate  meeting  at  3:15 
p.m.,  and  arrived  home  after  6 p.m.  Two  hours  of  evening 
e-mail  were  followed  by  preparations  for  Friday  calculus 
and  chaos  classes,  and  bed. 

SEPTEMBER  15-17  *♦*  Friday  morning  started  with  e- 
mail,  breakfast,  and  calculus  after  which  I attended  a 9 a.m. 
CORE  Exceptions  Committee  meeting.  I then  returned  to 
my  office,  gave  my  chaos  lecture  and  held  another  office 
hour.  At  noon  I had  a meeting  concerning  World  Courses, 
then  turned  to  MHEC  transfer  issues. 

At  1:30  p.m.  I rushed  home,  spent  the  next  hour  on  e- 
mail,  quickly  packed  a suitcase  and  departed  for  weekend 


meetings  in  Pittsburgh  concerning  a goodwill  mission  with 
Japan.  The  goodwill  mission  deserves  explanation. 

My  grandfather,  who  had  lived  in  Japan  for  more  than 
20  years,  inaugurated  a doll  mission  during  1926  in  which 
nearly  13,000  dolls  were  sent  from  American  children  to 
Japanese  schools.  The  goal  was  to  foster  international  under- 
standing and  good  will.  In  return  the  Japanese  sent  58  dolls, 
most  of  which  were  placed  in  children's  museums  across 
the  United  States. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Japanese  have  been  very 
eager  to  re-inaugurate  doll  missions.  As  a result,  each 
year  my  wife  makes  special  clothes  and  handbags  for 
approximately  10  dolls.  I prepare  a "passport"  and  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  each  doll,  and  mail  the  dolls 
and  accessories  to  Japanese  schools.  An  outgrowth 
of  the  doll  missions  is  a new  corporation  called  Friendship 
Ambassadors,  whose  goals  are  to  foster  multicultural 
learning  and  an  appreciation  of  cultural  diversity. 

Since  my  wife  and  I are  on  the  board  of  directors,  we 
left  home  midafternoon  Friday  and  drove  to  Pittsburgh 
for  the  group's  annual  meeting,  scheduled  for  Saturday. 
After  the  meeting  we  took  a side  trip  to  Fallingwater, 
the  famous  (and  fantastic)  house  designed  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright. 

Back  home  Sunday  afternoon,  I took  a nap,  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  on  e-mail,  read  the  postal  mail,  prepared 
for  classes  and  went  to  bed. 

Some  activities  that  frequently  occupy  my  time  and 
energy  didn't  occur  during  Diary  Week:  lecturing  to 
resident  students  about  destructive  cults,  treasurer  obli- 
gations for  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  colloquia  and  local  functions, 
and  cello  playing.  Each  week  has  its  own  personality, 
and  keeps  me  busy.  That's  fine,  since  I like  virtually 
everything  that  I do. 


In  60-plus-hour  weeks  recorded  by  our  journal-keepers, 
classroom  time  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Beyond  class  prepa- 
ration and  multiple  administrative  responsibilities — not  to 
mention  their  own  research  demands — many  faculty  reach 
out  to  the  community  too.  These  outreach  initiatives  often 
enrich  their  students'  experience  and  strengthen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  university's  place  in  a diverse  society. 

Such  weeks  are  multiplied  many  times  over  by  the  more 
than  2,800  faculty  members  who  enrich  the  lives  of  students 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  each  and 
every  day.B^H 
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Comedian  Rodney  Dangerfield  whines  for  it,  while  singer  Aretha  Franklin  belts 
it  out  loud  and  clear.  What  they  both  want  is  R-E-S-P-E-C-T.  ★ The  same  is  true 
for  American  teachers.  Unlike  Far  Eastern  countries  where  respect  for  the  discipline 
of  teaching  is  ingrained  into  the  culture,  for  too  many  years  teaching  has  been  an 
undervalued  occupation  in  our  own  backyard.  Added  to  that,  each  day  teachers  must 
step  into  a veritable  minefield  of  issues  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter  they  wish  to  impart  to  their  students.  ★ "Nowadays,  teachers  are  asked  to  be 
not  only  educators,  but  psychologists  and  mom  and  dad.  We're  supposed  to  teach 
morals  and  everything  else,"  says  Kim  Cutright  Fleming,  '94.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such 
seemingly  difficult  obstacles,  both  the  young  and  the  not-so-young  are 
pursuing  teaching  careers  in  record  numbers.  ★ Fleming,  23,  and  now 
a veteran  (second-year)  teacher,  is  one  of  the  many  who  considered  a 
career  in  teaching  as  a first  choice.  Swelling  their  ranks  are  those  who 
turn  to  teaching  after  pursuing  other  careers  and  finding  them  lacking. 


story  by  dianne  burch 
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eachers  by  and  large  have  always  been 
I f J 0 service-type  people  who  will  tell  you, 

^ M 'That's  why  I'm  here  and  not  because  I'm  ever 
A going  to  rfc?bre  rich,'"  says  Martin  Johnson,  profes- 

sor and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education.  He  says  today's  genera- 
tion of  students  are  highly  motivated  to  serve,  whether  it's 
tutoring  or  some  other  kind  of  personal  involvement. 

Such  was  not  always  the  case.  Johnson  recalls  vividly  not-so- 
rosy  times  in  the  '70s  and  early  '80s  when  as  president  of  a 
professional  organization  for  math  teachers,  he  could  not  get 
colleagues  to  distribute  literature  encouraging  students  to  pursue 
a career  as  a math  teacher.  ''They  didn't  believe  it  would  be  pro- 
fessionally honest." 

During  that  period,  says  Johnson,  the  public  decried  schools 
and  teachers  alike.  School  system  budgets  were  slashed  and 
always-in-demand  math  and  science  teachers  fled  for  more  lucra- 
tive positions  in  industry.  "The  teaching  profession  was  being 
raked  over  the  coals  from  all  sides,"  he  laments.  The  College  of 
Education  experienced  its  own  set  of  problems.  There  was  little 
appeal  in  training  for  a profession  with  low  pay  and  low  prestige. 
Enrollment  dropped.  Not  so  today.  After  four  or  five  years  of 
enrollment  holding  constant,  "last  year  there  was  a huge  jump," 
says  Johnson. 

Still,  the  program  is  small — 317  freshman  students  admitted 
in  1995 — when  compared  to  places  such  as  Towson  State  Univer- 
sity. "As  the  flagship  campus . . .our  charge  is  to  have  small,  exper- 
imentally based,  research-based  programs,"  he  says.  That  is  the 
department's  advantage,  for  the  students  enrolled  are  both  highly 
qualified  (average  GPA  above  a 3.0)  and  motivated.  Upon  gradu- 
ation, 99  percent  pass  the  now-mandatory  national  teaching  test 
on  first  try,  boasts  Johnson. 

But  does  this  burgeoning  interest  lead  to  a bottleneck  in  the 
job  market?  This  past  fall,  media  in  the  Baltimore -Washington 
corridor  reported  vast  numbers  of  teachers  vying  for  a limited 
number  of  positions  and  coming  up  short. 


Glut  or  Shortage? 

School  systems  want  diversity,  including  geographic  diversity, 
says  Johnson,  so  not  all  students  who  graduate  as  teachers  in 
Maryland  should  expect  to  be  hired  within  the  state. 

Supply  and  demand  figures  are  misleading,  according  to 
David  Haselkron,  president  of  Recruiting  New  Teachers,  a 
Massachusetts-based  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  raise 
esteem  for  teaching,  particularly  for  minorities,  and  to  improve 
pathways  into  teaching  for  adult  learners.  Increasing  both  the 
number  and  the  diversity  of  teachers  is  critical,  since  today's  typi- 
cal teacher  is  36  years  old,  and  one-third  are  48  years  or  older. 


Over  the  next  10  years,  Haselkron  says,  this  country  needs 
200,000  new  teachers  a year.  Contributing  factors  include  the  ris- 
ing enrollment  of  school-age  children  and  the  number  of  teachers 
choosing  early  retirement. 

While  there  may  appear  to  be  gluts  in  some  regions  (particu- 
larly those  that  are  affluent  or  suburban),  Haselkron  points  to  a 
continuing  shortage  of  teachers  in  rural  and  urban  settings,  and 
teachers  with  particular  skills,  whether  bilingual  or  special  educa- 
tion training,  or  in  areas  such  as  math  and  science. 

"The  changing  face  of  education  is  quite  literally  in  the  student 
population,  the  most  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,"  says  Linda  Valli,  an  associate  dean  in  the  College 
of  Education.  "At  the  same  time,  the  teaching  pool  is  staying 
young,  white,  suburban,  female." 

Haselkron  echoes  Valli's  concerns,  pointing  out  that  while 
minorities  represent  one- third  of  the  K-12  student  population, 
only  13  percent  of  their  teachers  are  minorities.  "The  disparity 
will  continue  to  grow,"  says  Haselkron.  Throughout  this  nation, 
teacher  training  programs  enroll  about  1 1 percent  minorities,  but 
only  8 percent  are  projected  to  earn  bachelor's  degrees.  The  same 
is  true  for  men:  while  they  number  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
teaching  force  today,  they  make  up  only  19  percent  of  enrollment 
in  education  colleges.  In  fact,  men  haven't  been  in  the  majority  in 
the  teaching  ranks  since  the  19th  century  drew  to  a close. 

Better  articulation  programs  between  community  and  four- 
year  institutions  and  midcareer  transition  programs  are  essential 
to  place  potential  teachers  on  the  proper  path.  More  than  ever 
before,  colleges  of  education  are  faced  with  restructuring  their 
own  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  learners. 


Aiding  the  Profession 

As  one  way  of  helping  redress  the  growing  disparity  between 
student  populations  and  certified  teachers,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion is  training  its  fourth  class  of  Creative  Initiatives  in  Teaching 
Education  (CITE)  students.  The  students,  all  instructional  aides, 
were  selected  in  collaboration  with  the  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Education  for  this  master's  certification  program  for  ele- 
mentary education.  This  year's  entering  class  of  18  women 
includes  six  African  Americans,  six  European  Americans,  three 
Hispanic  Americans  and  three  Asian  Americans,  ranging  in  age 
from  about  25  to  45.  The  previous  class  enrolled  five  men,  a sig- 
nificant number  for  an  elementary  ed  program. 

Haselkron,  whose  organization  has  traced  150  programs  like 
CITE  around  the  country,  holds  great  hope  for  programs  target- 
ing instructional  aides.  He  says  67  percent  of  these  school 
employees  are  minorities  (that's  nearly  half  of  the  16,000  minori- 
ties entering  the  teaching  force  this  academic  year)  and  they 
could  augment  the  teaching  pool  nationwide  by  11,000. 
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Bringing  diversity  into  the  classroom  was  the  driving 
force  behind  CITE's  creation.  Montgomery  County, 
long  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  country,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  changing  demographically,  says  Valli. 

County  school  officials  approached  the  university 
about  developing  jointly  a master's  program  for 
qualified  instructional  assistants  who  possessed  a 
bachelor's  degree.  The  lure:  continued  employ- 
ment as  an  instructional  assistant  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  a master's  degree  and  certi- 
fication to  teach  elementary  education.  The 
program  now  seeks  individuals  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  as  instructional  aides  for  two  years. 

In  return  for  a tuition-paid  master's  degree,  gradu- 
ates must  agree  to  work  as  an  instructional  assistant 
during  the  two-year  program  and  then  teach  in  Mont- 
gomery County  for  two  more  years. 

Two  '94  CITE  graduates  are  Deborah  Smith  and  Raquel 
Mireles-Seydewitz,  African  American  and  Mexican  American, 
respectively.  Both  are  in  their  mid-30s  and  both  teach  first  grade 
at  East  Silver  Spring  Elementary  School.  Multiculturalism  is  a top 
priority  for  the  county  and  East  Silver  Spring  Elementary  reflects 
the  new  diversity:  its  student  body  is  38  percent  white,  33  percent 
African  American,  22  percent  Hispanic  and  7 percent  Asian. 

Smith,  a '79  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Baltimore 
County  in  sociology  and  social  work,  came  to  grips  with  "burn- 
out" after  handling  child  abuse  cases  in  Baltimore  City  while  still 
a student.  After  six  years  of  resolving  personnel  issues  and  super- 
vising employees  for  a defense  contractor,  a computer  firm  and 
then  an  aluminum  company.  Smith  felt  equally  frustrated  work- 
ing with  adults. 

Now  Smith  finds  herself  in  a field  she  had  deliberately  avoid- 
ed when  first  considering  career  choices  in  the  late  '70s.  "I  refused 
to  be  a teacher  because,  quote,  'It  was  the  thing  for  a black  female 
to  do,"'  says  Smith.  It  wasn't  until  she  had  some  work  experience 
that  she  realized  the  need  and  the  niche  she  could  fill.  "I've  seen 
the  skills  that  are  missing  in  the  corporate  world,  both  academic 
and  social,"  she  says.  "I  could  play  a major  role  in  building  a 
foundation  instead  of  chipping  away  [at  bad  habits]  later  on." 

Smith  rattles  off  a few  of  the  many  nonteaching  concerns 
teachers  must  deal  with:  conflict  resolution,  peer  mediation, 
changing  student  populations.  She's  grateful  that  before  she  ever 
entered  a classroom  as  a teacher,  she  had  an  understanding  of  the 
workings — what  department  did  what — as  well  as  the  education- 
al vision  of  the  school  system  because  of  the  CITE  experience. 

As  a first-year  teacher  last  year.  Smith  found  out  what  a void 
she  was  filling  when  students  from  an  array  of  ethnic  groups 
wanted  to  claim  her.  "The  Asian  students  wanted  to  know  if  I 
were  Asian,  the  Hispanic  students,  if  I were  Hispanic  and  the 


'The  changing  face  of  education 
is  quite  literally  in  the  student 
population,  the  most  racially  and 
ethnically  diverse  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  At  the  same  time, 
the  teaching  pool  is  staying 
young,  white,  suburban,  female." 

Linda  Valli,  associate  dean 
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African  American  students, 
if  I were  black,"  recalls  Smith,  who 
stresses  to  each  of  her  students  the  values  of  all  cultures. 

For  Raquel  Mireles-Seydewitz,  there  were  calls  from  parents, 
concerned  that  their  children  couldn't  handle  her  multisyllabled 
name.  She  explained  how  important  it  was  to  retain  that  part  of 
her  name  which  reflects  her  own  cultural  heritage,  that  of  a Mexi- 
can American. 

Mireles-Seydewitz  spent  nearly  10  years  working  as  an 
English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  instructor:  five 
in  a high  school  prior  to  beginning  her  undergraduate  studies, 
and  another  five  after,  including  two  years  during  her  CITE  pro- 
gram. Now  she  is  pleasantly  surprised  to  get  reacquainted  with 
some  former  students,  as  parents  of  first  graders  in  her  class. 

A 1988  fine  arts  graduate  from  College  Park,  Mireles- 
Seydewitz  finds  ways  to  use  her  background  in  presenting  multi- 
culturalism,  but  credits  the  CITE  program  with  enabling  her  to 
do  so  effectively.  "You  get  hands-on,  in-classroom  experience 
from  day  one."  That  classroom  experience  is  woven  throughout 
the  course  of  the  CITE  curriculum.  For  the  required  seminar  class, 
in  which  all  students  keep  a journal  of  school  experiences, 
Mireles-Seydewitz  says  classmates  shared  such  things  as  a math 
lesson  that  worked,  discussed  why  others  failed,  and,  best  of  all, 
were  empathetic  to  each  other. 

Day-to-day  exposure  to  the  schools  and  the  problems  they  are 
likely  to  encounter  when  it  is  their  turn  at  the  chalkboard  gives 


CITE  students  a leg  up.  But  what  about  the  adult 
who  discovers  one  day  that  the  career  ladder  being 
climbed  is  the  wrong  one? 

Starting  Over 

For  the  past  1 1 years,  Joseph  McCaleb,  Department  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction,  has  been  guiding  students  in 
the  one-year  master's  certification  program  (designed  for 
students  with  a bachelor's  degree).  "Serious  career  chang- 
ers"— those  with  10  or  more  years  of  work  experience — 
account  for  about  one-quarter  of  the  students,"  says 
McCaleb.  This  year's  class  includes  one  woman  who 
"retired"  from  Bell  Atlantic  after  20  years.  About  half 
of  the  students  have  forayed  into  another  field  for 
about  five  years  or  completed  graduate  school.  The  balance 
realized  several  years  after  completing  their  undergraduate 
degrees  that  they  wanted  to  teach  but  lacked  the  certification. 

No  matter  what  their  backgrounds,  all  have  excellent  creden- 
tials, says  Frank  Lyman  (Ph.D.  '78)  who  is  responsible  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education's  student-teaching  placements  from  the  mas- 
ter's program.  Noting  that  only  one  in  seven  applicants  is 
accepted  into  the  highly  selective  certification  program,  he 
describes  them  as  "first-rate  teachers  headed  for  leadership." 

Joyce  Nelson  Bailey  is  one  such  graduate.  Now  a sixth-grade 
science  teacher  at  Julius  West  Middle  School  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  Bailey  completed  the  master's  certification  in  ele- 
mentary ed  in  1987,  when  the  program  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
Originally  from  Montgomery  County,  she  went  west  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business  administration  from  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe,  run  a residential  summer  camp  in  New  Mexico  and 
manage  an  office  in  a construction  company.  After  beginning  her 
own  family,  she  came  to  realize  that  she  "really  didn't  care  for  the 
business  end,  so  much  as  the  kid  end." 

With  a move  back  to  Maryland  and  a chance  for  a career 
change,  Bailey  entered  the  one-year  master's  program  which,  she 
says,  "demands  your  body,  mind  and  soul."  At  the  same  time, 
the  concentrated  nature  of  the  program  was  what  she  liked  best. 

"I  wanted  something  that  really  distilled  the  important  parts  of 
teaching,"  says  Bailey. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  the  curriculum  for  Bailey 
was  the  strong  emphasis  in  cognitive  psychology — how  the  mind 
works.  That,  combined  with  a methods  course  outlining  an  array 
of  teaching  styles,  provided  the  building  blocks  for  establishing 
her  own  teaching  repertoire.  "In  the  classroom,  I found  I could 
take  these  styles. . .and  come  up  with  things  of  my  own." 

Like  all  College  of  Education  students  in  training,  Bailey  had 
student  teaching  assignments  in  two  settings:  one  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  and  one  in  a middle  school.  "I'm  really  pleased  that  I 
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had  the  elementary  background  because  it  has  made  interdisci- 
plinary-teaching second  nature,"  says  Bailey,  who  adds  that 
Montgomery  County  is  scrapping  the  notion  that  knowledge 
exists  in  separate,  discrete  units.  Instead,  the  students  take  the 
skills  learned  in  one  subject  and  apply  them  to  other  classes. 
"Science  really  lends  itself  to  that  so  well  because  of  all  the  math 
imbedded  in  it  and  the  communication  of  your  idea  through 
written  or  oral  presentations." 

Since  her  school's  urban  setting  presents  challenges  for  experi- 
encing nature,  Bailey  supplies  her  own.  Home  is  a small  farm 
(just  over  two  acres,  but  big  enough  for  several  sheep  and  a few 
chickens),  so  Bailey  takes  students  there  or  brings  a bit  of  the 
farm  to  class:  sheep  for  a talk  on  shearing  and  medication,  eggs 
for  a first-hand  look  at  hatching  or  chicks  for  a research  project. 

Bailey's  own  research  has  included  two  stints  as  a Martin 
Marietta  Fellow.  Sponsored  by  University  of  Maryland  Baltimore 
County  and  Lockheed  Martin  (the  aerospace  giant's  new  name), 
20  science  teachers  throughout  the  state  are  selected  annually 
through  a competitive  process.  She  has  been  picked  twice,  work- 
ing alongside  research  scientists  at  Horn  Point  Environmental 
Labs  last  summer  and  CEES  Appalachia  Environmental  Labs  in 
Frostburg,  Md.,  the  year  before.  "Because  you  are  out  there  in  the 
field. . .you  get  a real  appreciation  for  research.  And  then  you  can 
bring  it  back  to  your  classroom  and  you  are  just  much  more  com- 
fortable helping  the  kids  design  research  projects." 

Bailey,  a mother  of  four  "nearly  grown  up"  children,  contin- 
ues to  take  classes  at  Montgomery  College  and  sees  real  value  in 
being  on  both  sides  of  the  classroom.  "It  keeps  me  appreciative  of 
the  students  and  what  it's  like  to  learn  new  material  and  to  have 
to  study  for  a test."  And,  perhaps,  more  importantly  from  a 
teaching  viewpoint,  she  adds,  "I  get  to  watch  the  style  of  the 
teachers  who  are  teaching  me.  It  just  keeps  reminding  me  about 
what  is  good  and  what  is  not  effective." 

Personally  Connected 

Kim  Cutwright  Fleming  saw  good  teaching  firsthand.  Her  grand- 
mother taught  English  and  her  mother  still  does.  So,  what's  a 
daughter  to  do? 

But  as  committed  to  teaching  as  she  was,  her  high  school 
counselor  persuaded  her  to  enter  Maryland  as  an  engineering 
major  because  of  her  high  math  SAT  scores.  That  lasted  two 
weeks.  "Even  though  my  scores  said  I should  be  doing  something 
different,  this  is  what  I want. . ..You  have  to  love  your  job  to  be  a 
teacher,"  says  Fleming. 

Now,  Heming  is  in  her  second  year  of  teaching  in  the  just- 
opened  Elkridge  Landing  Middle  School  in  Howard  County,  Md. 
Known  as  a professional  development  school,  it  is  a laboratory 
for  teaching  methods  and  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  College  of 


Education.  Faculty  have  been  involved  in  planning  the  middle 
school  from  the  ground  up — everything  from  the  school's  struc- 
ture to  its  curriculum. 

Being  in  a model  school,  the  empowerment  Heming  shares 
with  fellow  teachers  means  even  more  meetings  and  planning 
sessions  on  top  of  rigorous  teaching  demands.  "When  I was  in 
college  we  talked  a lot  about  the  isolation  that  you  feel  when  you 
are  a teacher,  just  being  the  only  adult  in  a room  with  25  kids  all 
day  long.  One  of  the  best  developments  in  teaching,  I think,  is  the 
team,"  says  Heming.  In  Elkridge  Landing's  team  planning  room, 
all  of  the  teachers'  desks  are  together.  Heming  finds  it  a way  to 
feel  connected  with  other  faculty  in  the  building,  to  collaborate 
and  to  avoid  burnout,  an  issue  that  she  began  thinking  about 
even  before  graduation. 

When  picked  as  the  speaker  at  the  College  of  Education's  1994 
graduation  ceremony,  Heming  chose  avoiding  burnout  as  the 
subject  of  her  address  to  fellow  graduates.  At  work  now  on  a 
book — a survival  manual  for  first-year  teachers— she  hopes  to 
offer  her  advice  to  a wider  audience. 

She  recalls  advising,  "If  you  can  keep  the  perspective  of  'I  got 
into  teaching  because  I want  to  help  kids  or  I want  to  make  a dif- 
ference in  a child's  life'  then  all  of  the  extra  things  you  can  kind  of 
look  at  and  say,  'This  isn't  really  important'  and  just  keep  your 
main  goal  and  focus." 

She  acknowledges  it  isn't  easy. 

"Sometimes  you  can  get  so  overwhelmed  with  things  that  you 
don't  even  have  time  to  talk  to  the  students  during  the  day 
because  you're  filing  papers  and  getting  organized  and  putting 
things  on  the  board  and  you  forget  why  you're  there. . . .When  I 
take  a day  and  I really  listen  to  the  kids — when  I talk  to  them — 
those  are  my  best  days  in  teaching." 

★ ★ ★ 

A recent  survey  by  the  National  Education  Association  bears  out 
the  dedication  of  Heming  and  her  colleagues.  The  top  reasons 
cited  for  choosing  to  teach  were:  working  with  children  and 
teaching's  value  to  society.  Recruiting  New  Teachers'  successful 
public  service  campaign,  "Be  a Teacher,  Be  a Hero,"  has  logged 
more  than  1 million  calls  since  it  began  airing  seven  years  ago. 

While  the  desire  to  serve  may  be  its  own  reward,  it  stops 
short  when  the  rent  is  due.  Fortunately,  salaries  for  starting 
teachers  are  escalating.  In  addition  to  monetary  gains,  growth  in 
self-esteem  comes  naturally  with  the  newfound  empowerment 
of  teachers  as  they  shape  their  own  course  and  that  of  their  pro- 
fession. Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  "profession"  today  to 
describe  teaching  is  the  biggest  positive  change.  That  paradigm 
shift  may  be  the  best  way  to  gain  the  R-E-S-P-E-C-T  that  teachers 
so  richly  deserve. 
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The  Early  Years 

Teaching  the  Young  and  the  Restless 


The  Great  Room  is  a great  place  to  be  on  a rainy  October 
morning.  Four-year-olds  run  about  in  the  wide-open  room,  gig- 
gling and  chatting  with  one  another  as  they  begin  their  day. 

Down  the  hall  in  the  university's  Center  for  Young  Children, 
the  day  has  already  begun  in  earnest.  Jane  Benesch  is  talking 
to  her  kindergarten  class  about  bones  of  human  and  animal 
skeletons. 

"I'm  a leg  bone,"  calls  out  Benesch,  as  she  recites  the  riddle 
of  the  day,  "and  I'm  no  dreamer.  I'm  on  the  move  and  I'm 
called  your..." 

Benesch  is  met  with  a chorus  of,  "Femur!"  from  the  children. 

"That's  right,"  she  responds. 

"I'm  so  clever,"  announces  a little  girl,  proudly. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are!"  says  Benesch,  jubilantly. 
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"Those  early  years  are 
the  most  critical  years  of 
development/'  says 
Seefeldt.  "What  happens 
in  those  early  childhood 
years  does,  in  fact,  last  a 
lifetime,  even  when  we 
can't  remember  it." 


you  see  good  child  care,  you  know 
it,"  says  Carol  Seefeldt,  a professor 
of  early  childhood  education  at  the 
university  and  former  director  of  research  at  the  center. 

And  at  the  Center  for  Young  Children  (CYC)  you  see  it  and 
know  it — and  if  you're  a parent,  you  want  it  for  your  young  child. 
With  a teaching  philosophy  that  allows  a child  to  take  an  active  part 
in  his  or  her  education  and  encourages  freedom  of  expression  and 
learning  by  doing,  the  CYC  is  obviously  providing  the  children  of 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  with  high- 
quality  care.  And  much  more. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Human  Develop- 
ment's Institute  for  Child  Study,  within  the  College  of  Education, 
the  CYC  began  as  the  University  of  Maryland  Kindergarten  in 
1948.  It  is  now  a laboratory  school  and  child  development  center 
for  research  and  child  study,  and  teacher  education  and  training. 

"It's  an  attractive  combination  of  a learning  environment  for 
children  coupled  with  meeting  the  education  mission  of  the  cam- 
pus," says  Skip  Myers,  executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  System  and  father  of  4-year-old  Dylan  who 
attends  the  center. 

Recently  accredited  by  the  National  Association  for  Education  of 
Young  Children,  the  center  provides  child  care  for  approximately 
120  children,  ages  3 to  6.  It  is  truly  a multicultural  environment, 
with  children  from  Russia,  China,  Iceland  India,  Germany  and 
Africa  and  from  around  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  youngsters 
come  into  the  center  with  little  experience  speaking  English.  On  a 
wall  outside  one  of  the  classrooms  is  a world  map  with  the  names 
of  children  placed  on  the  appropriate  countries — names  like 
Philippe,  Yi-Ann,  Katherina  and  Alexei. 

There  are  two  teachers  in  each  classroom,  one  with  a master's 
degree  and  the  other  with  a bachelor's  degree.  And  the  ratio  of  chil- 
dren to  adults  is  10-to-l,  or  even  less  with  student  aides,  student- 
teachers  and  volunteers. 

In  1993  the  center  moved  into  a new  state-of-the-art  facility,  with 
its  Great  Room,  which  promotes  a sense  of  community  among  all 
the  age  groups,  and  an  enticing  playground  outside  that  would 
beckon  to  any  child.  There  are  also  the  observation  booths,  which 
enable  students  from  education,  social  work,  psychology,  speech 
and  hearing,  as  well  as  researchers  and  parents,  to  observe  classes 
without  causing  a distraction.  And  patio  areas  outside  each  class- 
room allow  children  to  take  projects  outdoors. 

"Learning  isn't  separated  into  indoors  and  outdoors,"  says  Anne 
Daniel,  assistant  director  and  former  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
center.  "Learning  takes  place  all  the  time."  At  the  CYC  teachers  put 
much  effort  into  planning  classes,  but  there  is  no  specific  curricu- 
lum guide.  "I  had  some  visitors  from  a local  school  system  the  other 
day,  and  they  kept  asking  me  where  the  curriculum  was,  how  did 
we  tell  the  teachers  what  to  do,"  says  Fran  Favretto,  acting  director 
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of  the  center,  who  received  both  her  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  College  Park.  "I  had  to  tell  them  that  we  don't  have  a spe- 
cific written  how-to. ..that  we're  interested  in  the  more  over- 
reaching goals  of  cognitive,  physical  and  emotional  develop- 
ment." 

"Children  are  naturally  motivated  to  learn.  We're  just  tap- 
ping into  that  motivation  and  providing  some  struc- 
ture for  them,"  says  Benesch. 

For  instance,  in  her  lesson  on  bones  and  skele- 
tons, Benesch  offers  children  a variety  of  activities, 
or  choices,  as  she  calls  them.  Those  in  the  class 
interested  in  learning  more  about  bones  will  be  able 
to  lie  down  on  a large  piece  of  construction 
paper,  have  a friend  trace  them  and  then  draw 
in  their  own  bones,  using  books  in  the 
classroom  as  references.  There  is  also 
going  to  be  a trip  to  the  university's 
zoology  department  to  see  "the 
bones  of  all  kinds  of  animals." 

"Did  you  know  whales  have 
hand  bones?"  asks  a little  boy, 
wide-eyed. 

"Yes,"  responds  Benesch,  confi- 
dently. "I  found  that  out  last  year 
when  we  studied  bones." 

She  then  holds  up  a construction  paper 
puppet,  whose  arms  and  legs  sway  back  and 
forth,  and  offers  another  choice.  "One  of  you  want- 
ed to  know  if  we  could  make  people  with  joints  that 
move.  Perhaps  we  could  even  make  up  stories  about 
our  puppets." 

A bit  more  discussion  and  then  the  children  break  into 
groups.  Most  head  for  the  water  table,  filled  with  colored  water 
and  various  containers  for  filling  and  dumping.  Others  begin 
excitedly  lying  down  on  construction  paper,  ready  to  be  traced. 
One  little  girl  makes  her  way  to  the  computer,  clicking  on  with 
the  proficiency  of  an  adult. 

"There  is  a real  sense  of  continuity  here,"  Benesch  says.  "You 
build  on  what  the  children  have  learned  in  the  class  before.  One 
of  the  reasons  I can  do  the  things  I do  in  my  class  is  because  the 
children  come  in  so  well-prepared  socially  and  cognitively." 

Teachers  respond  to  the  natural  interest  of  the  children, 
while  always  respecting  the  developmental  level  of  each  indi- 
vidual child.  Not  an  easy  task,  since  each  classroom  and  each 
child  can  be  very  different.  Student-teacher  Melanie  Keffer,  for 
example,  has  spent  the  last  week  helping  4-year-olds  collect 
bugs  and  spiders.  "We  have  a whole  collection  in  our  room," 
she  says  with  just  a tinge  of  good-natured  disgust.  "It  was 
something  the  kids  were  interested  in.  You  learn  to  go  toward 


their  interests,  what  they're  enjoying." 

"In  addition  to  teaching  children,"  says  Benesch.  "We  are 
also  providing  a positive  experience  for  student-teachers  and 
students  just  starting  out  in  early  childhood  education.  They 
come  away  with  a new  perspective  through  observing.  It's 
important  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  model  the  best  that  we  can 
provide  for  children." 

"You  have  highly  qualified  teachers  who  are 
training  future  teachers,"  says  Gretchen  Myers, 
president  of  the  CYC's  Parents  Group  and  moth- 
er of  4-year-old  Dylan.  "I  like  that  idea." 

And  would-be  future  teachers  often  come 
away  impressed.  "Anyone  who  sees  this  philoso- 
phy in  action  has  to  come  away  amazed,"  says  Lisa 
Belcourt,  also  a student-teacher.  "You  see  how  much 
the  children  grow  and  learn." 

Keffer  is  now  preparing  a unit  about  squirrels  and 
nuts.  An  expert  on  the  subject?  "I  will  be  after  this 
weekend,"  she  admits.  "It  takes  a highly  motivated,  high- 
ly intelligent  adult  to  do  this,"  says  Seefeldt.  "It's  not  like  a 
recipe  book,  where  you  can  turn  to  page  42  and  learn  how  to 
bake  bread.  In  developmentally  appropriate  practices  the  cur- 
riculum matches  the  child,  but  just  a little  bit  above  what  a 
child  already  knows,  enabling  him  or  her  to  make  the  leap 
to  the  next  piece  of  knowledge.  It  makes  an  already  very 
challenging  job  even  more  difficult." 

But  terribly  rewarding  and  important,  she  adds. 
"Those  early  years  are  the  most  critical  years  of  develop- 
ment," says  Seefeldt.  "What  happens  in  those  early  child- 
hood years  does,  in  fact,  last  a lifetime,  even  when  we  can't 
remember  it.  This  is  the  time  when  we  develop  feelings  of  safety 
and  trust,  when  language  development  begins." 

What  happens,  though,  when  children  do  not  receive  the 
best  of  quality  care?  "Grim,"  is  how  Seefeldt  describes  the  cur- 
rent child  care  situation  in  this  nation,  despite  the  fact  that  more 
children  than  ever  are  attending  daycare  centers  and  child  care 
programs. 

"In  this  nation  we're  not  willing  to  invest  money  in  young 
children  or  their  education....In  many  daycare  centers  people 
are  making  less  than  minimum  wage.  They  are  ill-paid  and  ill- 
prepared,"  she  says. 

"You  can  get  into  this  field  without  having  as  much  training 
as  perhaps  you  should,"  says  Robert  Hardy,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Development.  "The  pay  for  [early  childhood] 
teachers  is  very  low  and  it's  hard  to  attract  high-quality  people 
when  the  pay  is  low." 

According  to  Seefeldt,  study  after  study  has  proven  that 
"children  who  experience  inferior  child  care  programs  are 
harmed,  while  most  children  in  high-quality  centers  like  the 
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CYC  grow  up  to  be  competent,  superior  adults."  And  the  CYC 
has  all  the  indicators  of  high  quality:  low  child-teacher  ratio, 
ample  supplies  and  appropriate  learning  materials.  Most  impor- 
tantly, notes  Seefeldt,  the  CYC  has  a group  of  highly  educated, 
sensitive  teachers  who  know  how  to  interact  with  children  in 
ways  that  foster  both  social  skills  and  academic  abilities. 

The  CYC  hopes  to  close  the  gap.  "We  want  to  become  a nation- 
al model,"  says  Hardy.  "We  want  to  be  the  place  you  come  to  in 
the  United  States  when  you  want  to  see  good  quality  child  care. 

"We're  designed  as  a facility  to  give  quality  child  care,  but 
we're  also  an  educational  facility,"  adds  Hardy.  "We  develop  cur- 
riculum, and  there  is  a heavy  emphasis  on  working  on  strong  and 
novel  curriculum  for  children.  Now  what  we  want  to  do  is  move 
that  into  a developmental  model  of  curriculum,  showing  that  this 
is  a great  way  to  educate  young  children.  We  want  to  begin  to 
develop  programs  for  people  within  the  field  who  also  operate 
facilities  for  children." 

Already  observers,  locally  and  as  far  away  as  Eastern  Europe, 
have  visited  the  center.  Plans  call  to  broaden  that  exposure 
through  summer  institutes  and  workshops  on  quality  child  care 
programs  and  curriculum.  "Observing  kids  in  the  morning  and 
having  workshops  and  training  sessions  in  the  afternoon. ..this 
could  be  invaluable,"  says  Favretto.  "You  drop  a pebble  in  the 
water  and  the  ripples  go  out." 

The  research  at  the  center  intensifies  the  "ripple"  effect.  "If  the 
center  can't  contribute  through  research  to  know  and  better 
understand  all  children,"  Seefeldt  says,  "then  children  will  con- 
tinue to  be  second-class  citizens.  The  research 
enables  the  center  to  reach  more  children." 

Research  activities  at  the  CYC  range  from 
data  collection  by  students  for  class  projects 
to  pure  research  on  early  childhood  behavior. 
Parents  sign  a consent  form  allowing  a child 
to  participate  in  research  studies.  All 
research  activities  are  carefully  monitored. 

Stephen  Crain,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Linguistics,  has  been  conducting 
research  at  the  center  since  January  1995. 

He  is  attempting  to  understand  how  chil- 
dren develop  language.  "Children  seem  to  be 
biologically  programmed,  to  have  an  instinct 
for  learning  language,"  he  says. 

He  conducts  experiments,  or  games,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  them,  using  puppets  like  Kermit,  Bar- 
ney, King  Frog  and  Shy  Snail,  and  by  telling  stories.  "IP s 
my  job  to  make  sure  they  don't  feel  like  the/ re  being  tested, 
and  they  don't,"  says  Crain  of  the  children.  "The/ re  never 
frustrated  by  our  games." 

Crain,  who  conducted  similar  research  at  the  University 


"We  want  to  become  a 
national  model,"  says 
Hardy.  "We  want  to  be 
the  place  you  come  to  in 
the  United  States  when 
you  want  to  see  good 
quality  child  care." 
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of  Connecticut,  appears  to  have  a real  affection  for 
the  youngsters  at  the  CYC. 

"I've  grown  to  enjoy  it  more  and  more,"  he  says 
of  the  research.  "At  first  when  you're  a graduate 
student  and  you  begin  a study,  there's  an 
obsession  with  getting  the  result  you  want  to 
get.  But  after  15  years  of  doing  it.  I've  lost 
that  obsession.  I enjoy  just  being  with  the 
children.  That's  just  as  important  to  me.  If 
you're  right  and  the  experiment  is  designed 
properly,  the  results  will  come." 

"He's  not  just  coming  in,  doing  research  and  leav- 
ing with  all  this  information,"  says  Favretto  of  Crain. 
"He  has  met  with  the  teachers  and  explained  his 
research.  His  intent  is  to  share  information  that  might 


benefit  the  children.  It's  the  perfect  situation.  He's  learning, 
the  children  are  having  a good  time  and  we're  learning." 

Whether  it  be  teaching  children,  preparing 
early  child  educators  or  conducting  research,  the 
goal  of  the  center,  says  Hardy,  is  to  do  what's  best 
for  the  children — the  ones  in  Jane  Benesch's 
kindergarten  class  and  others  around  the  globe. 
"One  of  our  underlying  philosophies,"  says 
Hardy,  "is  that  every  child  should  be  valued  merely 
because  they  are  a child.  They  don't  need  any  other  reason 
than  that." 

We  wish  to  thank  the  children,  their  parents  and  the  staff  at  the 
CYC  for  permitting  our  photographer  to  capture  the  center's 
playful  spirit. 


After  a Good  Headstart...Then  What? 

For  the  young  children  and  parents  participating  in  the  Head 
Start  program  there  is  a certain  "magic"  that  happens,  says 
Carol  Seefeldt,  a professor  in  the  university's  Institute  of 
Child  Study. 

"Head  Start  makes  children  feel  good  about  themselves 
and  makes  them  believe  in  themselves,"  she  adds.  "When 
children  leave  Head  Start  they  believe  they  are  learners  and 
their  parents  believe  that  they  can  be  a part  of  their  children's 
education." 

Head  Start,  a federally  funded  program  initiated  in  1965, 
is  considered  the  "nation's  pride"  and  the  "long-distance 
runner"  of  federal  programs  designed  to  promote  the  well- 
being of  low-income  children  and  their  families.  Currently, 
more  than  721,000  children  are  enrolled  in  1,370  Head  Start 
programs  across  the  nation.  For  the  13  million  children  and 
their  families  reached  by  Head  Start  over  the  past  30  years, 
the  program  has  offered  hope  and  pointed  a path  to  self- 
sufficiency,  self-esteem  and  self-improvement. 

But  many  times  the  "magic,"  as  Seefeldt  refers  to  it, 
begins  to  fade  once  a youngster  begins  attending  elementary 
school,  and  often  it  disappears  entirely  by  the  time  a child  is 
in  the  third  grade. 

"It's  just  not  academic  gains,"  says  Seefeldt,  "but  social 
competence  and  belief  in  yourself,  belief  that  you  are  a 
competent,  decent  person  who  can  learn  and  can  be  suc- 
cessful. And  without  continuing  support  services,  the 
social  and  economic  gains  made  by  the  families  have  also 
been  depleted." 


In  an  effort  to  prevent  losing  the  valuable  advantages  of 
Head  Start,  the  federal  government  has  established  the  Head 
Start-Public  School  Transition  Demonstration  project.  And 
since  1991  the  Institute  for  Child  Study,  through  funding  by 
the  federal  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families, 
has  been  evaluating  the  project  in  Maryland. 

The  transition  demonstration  project  provides  health  and 
support  services,  parental  involvement  and  developmentally 
appropriate  practices  that  continue  the  Head  Start  experience 
as  families  make  the  transition  to  public  schools. 

"The  idea  is  that  if  you  can  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  Head 
Start  through  the  third  grade,  then  children's  basic  skills  will 
have  been  established,"  says  Seefeldt. 

The  university  is  working  in  partnership  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  School  System,  one  of  31  sites  nationwide 
participating  in  the  program.  Seefeldt  is  the  director  of  evalu- 
ation at  the  Montgomery  County  site. 

At  this  point,  says  Seefeldt,  the  evaluation  has  garnered 
some  important  results.  "A  major  question  is,  should  health 
and  support  services  be  delivered  by  the  public  schools?"  she 
says.  "Our  results  show  that  they  can  be  a vital  conduit." 

And  there  are  other  results.  Parents  involved  in  the  transi- 
tion program  feel  more  in  control  of  their  children's  elemen- 
tary school  education,  as  well.  This  feeling  of  empowerment 
is  reflected  in  the  achievements  of  their  children. 

"How  can  children  of  poverty  feel  competent  and  in  con- 
trol unless  they  see  their  parents,  their  role  models,  as  pow- 
erful people  making  decisions?"  says  Seefeldt.  "In  this  pro- 
gram children  do  see  their  parents  in  control.  The  transition 
program  has  achieved  this  goal.  It's  working."  — Lisa  Gregory 
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A David  Among  Goliaths 


At  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  near  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  the  NOVA 
laser,  a monstrous  $176-mil- 
lion  contraption,  occupies  a 
room  the  size  of  a NASA 
rocket  bay.  Scientists  from 
around  the  world  sign  up 
weeks  in  advance  to  conduct 
experiments  with  this  extraor- 
dinary tool  that  fires  its  high- 
powered  pulses  roughly  10 
times  per  day. 

In  a dark  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  university's  Com- 
puter and  Space  Sciences 
Building,  another  laser  rests 
on  a table  the  size  of  a kitchen 
counter;  it's  plugged  into  a 
wall  socket.  This  laser,  pro- 
duced for  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  fires  at 
intensities  100  times  that  of 
the  mighty  NOVA,  at  a rate  of 
10  times  per  second.  In  fact,  at 
its  peak  output,  the  laser 
emits  more  power  than  all  of 
the  nation's  electric-power 
plants  combined. 

Introducing  the  short- 
pulse  laser  (SPL),  star  of  a 


new  field  of  research  that  has 
exploded  at  about  a dozen 
laboratories  throughout  the 
United  States  including  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Its 
beauty,  according  to  Howard 
Milchberg,  a researcher  at  the 
university's  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, is  the  device's  flexibility, 
which  allows  faculty  to  work 
with  students  and  run  numer- 
ous tests  right  on  campus, 
without  having  to  book  time 
on  a big  laser. 

Since  1960,  when  laser 
beams  first  appeared,  scien- 
tists have  been  trying  to 
squeeze  out  more  power  by 
concentrating  higher  outputs 
into  smaller  and  briefer  puls- 
es. Milchberg  and  former 
graduate  student  Charles 
Durfee  continue  to  work  on  a 
system  that  creates  bursts 
equal  to  a million  trillion 
watts  per  square  centimeter — 
a technology  that  could 
enable  researchers  to  produce 
desktop  particle  accelerators. 

Using  a mix  of  what  Milch- 
berg calls  knowledge,  intu- 
ition and  stamina,  he  and 


Durfee  recently  patented  a 
way  to  overcome  a problem 
that  had  been  baffling  SPL 
specialists  for  the  last  decade. 

The  difficulty  arose  from 
the  high-energy  pulses  being 
so  intense  they  shattered  opti- 
cal fiber — the  traditional 
medium  through  which  the 
light  was  kept  in  tight  focus. 
Milchberg  and  Durfee 
devised  a way  to  shoot  a laser 
beam  through  a cloud  of  ion- 
ized gas,  called  plasma,  that 
left  a low-density  tunnel  in  its 
wake.  A second  beam  was 
shot  through  the  plasma  tun- 
nel, which  acted  like  an  opti- 
cal fiber,  keeping  the  beam 
concentrated. 

It  may  still  be  several  years 
before  tabletop  particle  accel- 
erators grace  every  physics 
department  in  the  country, 
but  an  adaptation  of  SPLs 
could  pop  up  in  doctors' 
offices  sooner.  When  excited, 
the  plasma  gives  off  short  X- 
ray  pulses  that  scientists  use 
to  examine  submicroscopic 
living  organisms  in  motion. 
These  desktop  X-rays  have 
already  been  used  to  examine 


A table-top  laser  in  use  at  Mary- 
land outpowers  the  big  rigs. 

cervical  cancer  cells,  ''and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  compet- 
ing systems,"  says  Milchberg. 

To  help  advance  the 
emerging  science,  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  the  university  a half 
million  dollar  grant.  Milch- 
berg will  join  an  eclectic  mix 
of  researchers  from  chemistry 
and  biochemistry,  electrical 
engineering  and  physics  in 
establishing  the  Laboratory  for 
Atomic,  Molecular  and  Optical 
Science. 

With  a host  of  other  appli- 
cations for  SPLs — ranging 
from  creating  sophisticated 
computer  chips  to  optical 
switches  crucial  for  communi- 
cating via  the  Internet — the 
potential  of  further  innovation 
based  on  this  deceptively 
modest  device  is  endless.  — JS 

Where  Are  the  Options  to 
the  College  Track? 


The  18-year-old  high  school 
student  in  Missouri,  whose 
only  job  experience  was  as  a 
short-order  cook,  faces  gradu- 
ation and  no  career  path.  Two 
of  his  peers,  taking  advantage 
of  a German-inspired  appren- 
ticeship pilot  program  in  Wis- 
consin, prepare  for  careers  in 
high-tech  printing. 

Pulitzer-prize  winning 
journalist  Hedrick  Smith 
unfolds  these  contrasting  sto- 
ries in  "Pathways  to  Success," 
a video  produced  for  the  uni- 
versity's Center  for  Learning 
and  Competitiveness,  headed 
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by  Anne  Heald. 

With  funding  provided  by 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the 
center  explores  aspects  of  the 
European  school-to-work 
transition  in  order  to  help 
American  states  and  commu- 
nities design  their  own  effec- 
tive school-to-work  programs. 
The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  industrialized  nations 
that  hasn't  developed  a sys- 
tem to  prepare  all  its  youth 
for  the  transition  from  school 
to  the  world  of  work. 

The  video  is  just  one  of  the 
tools  used  by  the  center, 
housed  in  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  that  help  policy-mak- 
ers, business  and  community 
leaders  and  educators  under- 
stand what  a whole  school-to- 
work  system  might  look  like. 

According  to  Heald,  the 
German  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem profiled  in  the  video 
offers  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  enter  college  several 
pathways  to  successful  careers 
in  high-skill,  high-wage  occu- 
pations. 

If  you  look  at 
education  sys- 
tems in  northern 
Europe  and 
many  other 
parts  of  the 
world,  Heald 
says,  there  are  a 
number  of  dif- 
ferences. "We 
have  very  low 
expectations  of  our  students 
compared  to  our  international 
peers." 

In  northern  Europe,  she 
says,  there  are  much  stronger 
incentives  for  students  to 
work  at  their  own  education. 


"We  know  looking  at  Ameri- 
can high  schools  that  it  is  only 
the  students  who  are  motivat- 
ed to  go  to  the  most  selective 
colleges  who  are  working 
very  hard — which  is  about  15 
percent  of  the  student  body. 
About  85  percent  of  students 
aren't  typically  working  at 
their  own  education,  or 
investing  in  their  own 
future." 

Employers  in  European 
countries  tend  to  look  at  high 
school  transcripts  in  making 
hiring  decisions,  Heald  adds. 

Another  difference,  she 
says,  is  that  American  commu- 
nity colleges  accept  anybody 
and  they  are  swamped  by  hav- 
ing to  do  remedial  education. 
The  American  high  school 
diploma  has  lost  its  value. 

According  to  Heald,  "We 
have  only  one  successful  track 
in  the  United  States,  which  is 
going  to  college,  whereas  they 
have  built  more  tracks  in 
Europe.  The  university  is 
clearly  the  preferred  track, 
but  one  can  be  suc- 
cessful and  educated 
and  move  directly 
into  the  work  force 
without  it." 

She  says  we  need 
to  create  a new  vision 
in  secondary  schools 
that  serves  to  moti- 
vate and  educate 
young  people  and 
link  them  either  to  a 
university  or  to  other  forms  of 
further  educational  training. 
The  thrust  of  the  school-to- 
work  reform  effort  is  to  build 
stronger  tracks  for  all  stu- 
dents, not  just  the  college- 
bound.  — JC 


Anne  Heald 


"Superpaving"  America's  Highways 

Whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  the  pave- 
ment you  drive  on  in  Maine  is  probably  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  mix  your  rental  car  rolls  over  in  Florida. 
Climate  conditions  and  the  volume  of  traffic  play  an 
important  role  in  determining  the  asphalt  paving  mix  that 
needs  to  be  used.  For  a long  time,  engineers  relied  mainly 
on  empirical  data  to  determine  the  combination.  Miscalcu- 
lations often  resulted  in  cracked  pavement  where  the  tem- 
perature was  low,  ruts  where  the  weather  was  hot.  But 
now,  a new  computer  program  called  Superpave  (Superior 
Performing  Asphalt  Pavement)  has  been  developed  to  turn 
pavement  approximations  into  highway  science — and  it 
could  provide  taxpayers  millions  in  road  benefits. 

With  a $4.6  million  five-year  contract  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  university's  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering has  been  working  to  perfect  the  computer  pro- 
gram which  contains  data  from  all  weather  stations  across 
the  country.  Traffic  data,  subgrade  conditions  beneath  the 
pavement  and  paving  material  properties  are  entered  into 
the  program  by  the  user  and  out  prints  an  ideal  paving 
mix  needed  to  produce  a long-lasting  road  surface. 

The  university  will  also  be  responsible  for  training 
state  highway  departments,  via  video  link-ups,  to  use 
Superpave  and  will  evaluate  the  program's  effectiveness 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

According  to  Harry  Smith,  who  joins  Matthew  Witczak 
and  Charles  Schwartz  in  the  civil  engineering  department, 
on  the  project  team,  "If  you  make  asphalt  pavement  last 
just  a minimum  of  2 percent  longer,  this  project  will  be 
successful  in  producing  benefits  in  the  area  of  over  $100 
million  dollars  annually." 

Now  that's  a lot  of  potholes.  — JS 
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of  the  week."  In  jeopardy  is 
the  "cohesion"  of  the  family, 
she  warns. 

Presser  will  conduct  fur- 
ther studies  to  determine  the 
effect  of  nonstandard  work 
hours  on  children,  stability  of 
marriages  and  other  aspects 
of  family  life  and  personal 
health.  "These  can  be  stressful 
situations  that  affect  the  rest 
of  the  extended  family,"  she 
says.  "Yet  most  people 
haven't  realized  the  possible 
impact."  — JS 


A Temple  in  the  Sand 


Look  Who's  Not 
Coming  to  Dinner 


"We  are  increasingly  becom- 
ing a 24-hour  economy,"  says 
Harriet  Presser,  professor  of 
sociology  and  director  of  the 
university's  Center  on  Popu- 
lation, Gender  and  Social 
Inequality.  "And  we  don't  yet 
know  the  consequences  on 
personal  health,  child  care 
and  family  life." 

Using  data  from  the  May 
1991  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey, the  most  recent  available, 
Presser  discovered  that  in 
1991  less  than  a third  of  all 
employed  Americans  age  18 
and  over  regularly  worked  a 
standard  work  week,  defined 
as  daytime  employment,  35  to 
40  hours  per  week,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

And  this  trend  is  predicted 
to  continue.  Using  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  statis- 
tics, Presser  shows  that  the 


largest  job  growth  through 
the  year  2005  will  be  occupa- 
tions that  have  high  propor- 
tions of  people  working 
evenings  and  weekends. 
These  occupations  include 
sales  clerk,  nurse  and  food 
service  worker — occupations 
that  are  disproportionately 
female.  Ironically,  this  trend 
is  partly  due  to  the  growth  in 
women's  daytime  employ- 
ment, as  women  who  work 
during  the  day  need  to  shop, 
eat  out  and  purchase  other 
services  at  night.  Moreover, 
the  increase  in  families' 
income  due  to  the  growth  in 
dual-earner  couples  has 
heightened  the  demand  for 
recreation  and  entertainment 
during  off-hours. 

But  Presser  worries  that 
the  consequences  of  working 
nonstandard  hours  on  family 
life  may  be  profound.  Survey 
results  show  that  one  out  of 
three  dual-income  couples 
have  one  spouse  who  works 


most  of  their  hours  during 
evenings,  nights  or  rotating 
hours.  In  an  attempt  to  share 
responsibilities,  parents  have 
turned  to  "sequential  parent- 
ing," as  one  spouse  watches 
the  child  during  the  day,  the 
other  during  the  evening. 

This  phenomenon  may 
have  benefits,  says  Presser,  as 
children  grow  up  seeing  their 
fathers  perform  chores  tradi- 
tionally thought  of  as  the 
responsibility  of  house- 
wives— cleaning,  laundry  and 
cooking.  "But  is  that  the  way 
we  want  to  teach  children 
about  how  to  achieve  gender 
equality?"  she  wonders. 

Presser  is  more  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  nonstan- 
dard workhours  on  the  family 
unit.  "The  key  daily,  social 
event  for  a family  is  dinner," 
she  says.  "But  less  than  50 
percent  of  couples  who  work 
nonstandard  hours  with  chil- 
dren age  5 to  1 1 have  dinner 
together  at  least  five  days  out 


It's  amazing  what  one  can 
find  buried  in  the  sand. 

Working  "on  a hunch,"  a 
team  of  archaeologists  headed 
by  university  historian  Ken- 
neth Holum  has  uncovered  a 
huge  pagan  temple  built  by 
the  tyrannical  leader  and 
master  builder  Herod  the 
Great  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

After  digging  for  weeks  in 
Caesarea,  Israel,  excavators 
unearthed  some  of  the  mas- 
sive stone  foundations  from 
the  temple,  which  once  stood 
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The  temple,  with  its 
gleaming  white  columns,  sat 
on  a ridge  about  30  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean  and  was 
probably  used  as  a landmark 
by  ships  entering  the  port. 

Holum,  who  since  1989 
has  served  as  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Combined  Cae- 
sarea Expeditions,  a collabo- 
ration between  Maryland  and 
the  University  of  Haifa  to 
excavate  all  of  Caesarea  (CP, 
Winter  '94),  had  a suspicion 
that  a line  of  stones  at  the  site 
of  an  early  Christian  church 
formed  part  of  the  temple. 
Relying  on  that  information 
and  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
the  team  began  its  search.  "It 
was  the  first  time  I've  ever 
excavated  using  that  kind  of 
speculative  approach,"  says 
Holum.  "It  was  more  than  a 
little  surprising  to  find  the 
temple." 

Herod  the  Great,  notorious 
for  cruelty  to  his  people  and 
for  loyalty  to  Rome,  was  one 
of  history's  outstanding 
builders.  He  built  the  city  of 
Caesarea  from  scratch 
approximately  a decade 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
city  prospered  under  various 
leaders  and  was  home  to 
Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews 
until  abandonment  in  the  13th 
century. 

Since  its  initial  discovery,  a 
quarter  of  the  temple's  foun- 
dation has  been  uncovered. 
Efforts  to  excavate  the  entire 
structure  continue.  — JS 


View  of  excavation  site  before  volun- 
teers (above)  worked  to  unearth  the 
2000-year-old  temple. 


as  tall  as  a modern  10-story 
building  and  covered  an  area 
the  size  of  four  basketball 
courts.  The  discovery  has 
been  called  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Israel. 

Herod  commissioned  the 
2,000-year-old  temple  to  be 
built  as  a sign  of  subservience 
to  his  patrons  in  Rome  and 
dedicated  the  structure  to  the 
goddess  Roma.  Historians 
had  long  believed  the  exis- 
tence of  the  temple,  but  no 
one  knew  exactly  where  it 
was  located.  The  Hebrew 
author  Flavius  Josephus 
recorded  the  existence  of  a 
temple  "directly  opposite  the 
harbor  entrance"  and 
"remarkable  both  for  its  beau- 
ty and  great  size." 


Understanding  the  Ultimate  Computer 

As  the  human  brain  acts  like  a computer,  so  does  a comput- 
er act  like  a brain.  Both  process  incredible  amounts  of 
information,  have  complex  electrical  connections  and  always 
seem  to  freeze  up  when  you  need  them  the  most. 

The  similarities  between  the  two  have  led  researchers  to 
think  about  ways  in  which  to  improve  the  operating  capacity  of 
brains  and  machines. 

Called  "neural  networks"  or  "neural  modeling,"  computer 
scientists  are  creating  programs  that  "think"  or  "learn"  based 
on  prior  experiences.  Virus-detection  programs  that  can  learn 
to  recognize  new  computer  viruses  and  treat  them  accordingly 
is  one  application.  But  more  recently,  neurologists 
have  been  using  computers  to  simulate  breakdowns 
in  the  brain,  such  as  stroke, 

Alzheimer's  disease,  migraine 
headaches  and  phantom  limb  pain, 
in  order  to  prove  theories  and  seek 
treatments  for  these  maladies. 

James  Reggia  entered  the  field 
with  an  ideal  mix  of  training:  a 
practicing  neurologist  for  over  10 
years,  he  turned  his  interest  in  com- 
puters into  a Ph.D.  from  Maryland 
in  1981.  Now  as  a professor  of  com- 
puter science  and  neurology  at  the 
university,  Reggia  is  one  of  a grow- 
ing number  of  specialists  using 
computers  to  mimic  the  brain. 

A typical  experiment  starts  with 
a computer  model  of  the  cerebral 
cortex — the  area  of  the  brain  primarily  responsible  for  thinking 
and  memory  functions.  Reggia  and  his  team  then  damage  a 
local  area  of  the  system — or  set  brain  activity  in  that  region  to 
zero,  as  Reggia  says,  and  watch  what  the  rest  of  the  model  does. 
In  the  case  of  a simulated  stroke — when  a blood  vessel  becomes 
blocked — the  brain  reorganizes  itself,  overcoming  the  electrical- 
ly deadened  area  like  a river  changing  its  course. 

What  Reggia  discovered  is  that  this  rerouting  happens  much 
quicker  than  anyone  had  previously  imagined,  and  that  it  hap- 
pens in  two  phases,  an  immediate  reorganization  and  a longer 
term  one;  the  success  of  both  determines  which  people  do  well 
after  a stroke  and  which  do  not. 

After  damaging  the  computer-brain,  the  key  to  Reggia's 
work  is  finding  ways  to  correct  what's  gone  wrong.  So  next  he 
changes  parameters  in  the  model  to  see  if  speed  of  reorganiza- 
tion can  be  improved.  "This  could  have  tremendous  implica- 
tions for  how  we  treat  victims  of  stroke,"  he  says.  "But  what  we 
still  need  to  do  is  find  a drug  to  replicate  what  we're  doing  on 
the  computer." 

Reggia  is  the  first  to  admit  that  his  field  has  a long  way  to  go 
in  comprehending  the  intricacies  of  the  human  brain.  But  he 
hopes  that  by  using  computers,  the  "ultimate  computer"  may 
someday  be  better  understood.  — JS 
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Exploring  Art  from 
the  Ground  Up 


Ekpo  Eyo  is  digging  into 
Nigeria's  history — literally. 

The  internationally 
acclaimed  art  historian  and 
archaeologist  has  surveyed  a 
coastal  area  of  Nigeria  where 
it  was  previously  thought  no 
ancient  culture  existed.  There 
he  has  linked  more  than  400 
stone  carvings  in  more  than  30 
sites  spread  across  a 350- 
square-mile  area — all  bearing 
distinct  similarities.  Says  Eyo 
of  his  latest  find,  "This  is  an 
area  that  has  been  forgotten 
about  by  anthropologists  and 


archaeologists  because  they 
believed  it  wouldn't  be  pro- 
ductive." 

Eyo  tries  to  avoid  drawing 
attention  when  he  digs  a site, 
to  limit  poaching  by  dealers 
and  others.  "You  walk  a fine 
line.  Because  if  you  don't  tell 
the  authorities,  urban  devel- 
opment will  destroy  the  area," 
says  Eyo.  The  British-schooled 
Eyo  spent  18  years  as  director 
general  for  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Museums  and 
Monuments  in  his  native 
Nigeria,  before  joining  the 
university  in  1986. 

The  carvings  are  thought  to 
be  part  of  a coming-of-age  rit- 


Ekpo  Eyo  and,  below,  a piece 
of  15-century  ritual  pottery 
unearthed  in  Nigeria. 

ual  for  young  men  who  car- 
ried stones  from  the  Cross 
River  to  demonstrate  their 
strength.  The  water-worn 
stones  were  then  carved  on 
site.  While  oral  historical 
reconstruction  identifies 
some  of  the  carvings  as  16th 
century,  carbon  14-analysis  at 
the  University  of  California- 
Berkeley  dates  others  as  early 
as  280  A.D.  Eyo  searches  for 
explanations.  "It's  possible 
that  some  do  date  back  that 
far  and  that  when  new  peo- 
ple moved  into  the  area,  they 
continued  the  tradition." 

Eyo  took  along  two 
anthropologists  and  a 
botanist  when  he  explored 
the  most  recent  site  this  past 
summer.  In  discussing  his 
work,  Eyo  unrolls  site  draw- 
ings which  show  cotton  trees 
circumscribing  the  three-  to 
six-foot-high  carvings, 
arranged  in  rings  and  thought 
to  portray  a group's  ancestors. 

Eyo  also  unearthed  some 
pottery,  shards  of  which  he 
brought  back  to  examine  fur- 
ther, that  have  similar  mark- 
ings to  the  carvings  as  well  as 
to  carpet  patterns  from 
Zaire.  "If  you  look  at  a 
map  of  Africa, 

Zaire  is  far 
away  from 
Nigeria. 

But  if  you 
look  at 
the  site  of 
the  stone 
carvings,  the 
people  who  made 


this  pottery  came  down  to  the 
southwestern  part  and  some 
went  to  South  Africa.  One 
begins  to  link  the  entire  area." 

If  not  for  Eyo's  definitive 
1977  exhibition,  "Treasures  of 
Ancient  Nigeria,"  which 
toured  major  museums 
throughout  North  America 
and  Europe  for  six  years,  a 
new  exhibition,  "Africa:  The 
Art  of  a Continent,"  might  not 
have  opened  at  London's 
Royal  Academy  of  Art  this 
past  fall.  The  academy  presi- 
dent, in  his  foreword  to  the 
exhibition  catalog,  credits 
Eyo's  efforts  with  demon- 
strating "the  existence  of 
artistically  sophisticated  cul- 
tures in  the  continent  of 
Africa  stretching  back  over 
millennia"  which  prompted 
the  academy  to  launch  this 
massive  undertaking. 

"It  is  the  first  time  any 
exhibition  on  Africa  has  been 
attempted  on  such  a panconti- 
nental scale,  from  Egypt  to 
South  Africa,"  says  Eyo.  The 
Sahara  Desert  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  separation  of 
the  two  cultures.  But  in  the 
span  of  history,  Eyo  points 
out,  the  desert  is  a relatively 
recent  phenomenon — about 
5,000  years  old.  "European 
and  Western  art  historians 
don't  regard  Egypt  as  part 
of  Africa.  We  have 
created  an  artifi- 
cial geographi- 
cal area  called 
the  Near  East," 
explains  Eyo. 
'So,  I think  this 
exhibition  will 
demonstrate  the 
unity,  the  thread  that 
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runs  through  Egypt  and  the 
rest  of  Africa." 

As  a member  of  the  world- 
wide advisory  committee,  Eyo 
has  been  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  exhibition  and  has  con- 
tributed two  essays  to  the  cata- 
log regarding  new  findings 
about  the  stone  carvings  in 
Nigeria.  The  exhibition  travels 
to  the  Guggenheim  Museum 
in  New  York  this  June. 

About  his  efforts  over  the 
years,  Eyo  is  philosophical, 
"You  can't  think  about  what 
has  been  lost,  but  rather  what 
can  be  saved."  — DB 
I 

A Musical  Masterpiece 
in  Miniature 


Can  a Renaissance  chanson 
bring  Miles  Davis  to  mind? 

I "Early  music  has  an  improvi- 
sational  aspect,"  says  Richard 
Wexler,  which  links  it  to  jazz. 
Wexler  has  been  teaching 
j courses  in  both  early  music 
and  the  history  of  jazz  in  the 
university's  Department  of 
Music  for  the  past  20  years. 

Viewing  color  slides  of  the 

I "Laborde  Chansonnier,"  a 
rare  15th-century  manuscript, 
Wexler  explains  that  written 
music  of  that  time  did  not 
show  sharps  and  flats.  It  was 
up  to  the  musicians  to  impro- 
vise their  addition.  Also, 
because  parchment  was  so 
costly,  the  notes  were  closely 
spaced,  making  it  difficult  to 
place  words  with  their  match- 
ing notes.  Rather,  the  per- 
formers decided  their  best  fit. 

We  are  examining  the 
beautifully  detailed  work 
through  a loupe,  an  artist's 
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magnifying  glass,  but  Wexler 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  original  manuscript 
first-hand  (it  is  locked  in  a cli- 
mate-controlled case  at  the 
Library  of  Congress) — a thrill 
for  the  music  scholar.  He  has 
been  given  this  rare  opportu- 
nity because  the  Music  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of 
Congress  called  upon  him  to 
head  a team  that,  among  other 
things,  will  prepare  a facsimi- 
le edition  of  the  "Laborde 
Chansonnier,"  considered  the 
single  most  valuable  item  in 
the  library's  music  collection. 

The  highly  detailed 
manuscript  is  a collection  of 
more  than  100  French  lyric 
poems,  set  to  music  by  the  cel- 
ebrated musicians  of  the  time. 
Perhaps  most  remarkable  is 
the  book's  small  size,  no  big- 
ger than  a postcard.  Colorful 
miniatures,  floral  borders  and 
illuminated  capitals  decorate 
many  of  the  pages.  Painted  in 
egg- tempera — "It  flakes  off  if 
you  look  at  it,"  says  Wexler — 
the  designs  are  in  the  style  of 
Jean  Colombe,  who  worked  in 
the  Loire  Valley  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 

Through  careful  examina- 


tion scholars  can  trace  the 
manuscript's  lineage.  For 
example,  a distinctive  coat  of 
arms  (not  Laborde's)  appears 
on  several  folios  and  is  con- 
sidered a later  addition  to  the 
decoration.  Unidentified  as 
yet,  it  may  determine  who 
owned  the  manuscript  in  the 
16th  century.  The  Library  of 
Congress  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  manuscript  in  1936, 
from  the  descendants  of  the 


This  rare,  15-century  parchment 
manuscript  is  no  bigger  than  a 
postcard. 

Marquis  de  Laborde. 

As  the  project's  general  edi- 
tor, Wexler  will  supervise 
preparation  of  the  full-color 
facsimile  and  prepare  modem 
editions  of  all  106  works  in 
Laborde's  collection,  which 
consist  mainly  of  French  chan- 
sons, along  with  a few  motets 
and  pieces  with  Italian  texts. 
He  will  also  compile  and  edit  a 
volume  of  critical  and  scholar- 
ly papers  in  conjunction  with 
an  international  symposium 
planned  for  late  1997  or  1998. 

But  it  is  the  beauty  of  this 
500-year-old  document  that  is 
most  compelling.  "Creating 
this  facsimile  edition  is  an  act 
of  preservation,"  says  Wexler. 
"We  don't  know  how  much 
longer  it  can  survive.  It's  one 
of  a kind."  — DB 


A New  Home  for  Nyumburu 


A brick  frieze  motif  drawn  from  West  African  architec- 
tural heritage  unites  indoor  and  outdoor  spaces  of 
the  Nyumburu  Cultural  Center's  new  home  adjacent  to 
the  Stamp  Student  Union.  An  outdoor  amphitheater 
increases  the  space  available  in  the  renovated  Mill  Build- 
ing for  performances  and  a large  terrace  serves  as  a gath- 
ering spot  for  students.  Inside,  classes,  lecture  presenta- 
tions and  staged  events  will  take  place  in  a multipurpose 
room,  which  can  accommodate  as  many  as  200  people. 

Nyumburu  is  home  for  the  Maryland  Gospel  Choir, 
Shades  of  Harlem  (performing  arts  ensemble),  Black  Explo- 
sion student  newspaper,  the  Black  Drama  Workshop  and 
other  programs  based  on  the  African  American  experi- 
ence. For  more  information  call  301-314-7758. 
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Eaton  Foundation 
Endows  Chair  in 
Broadcast  Journalism 


A broadcasting  visionary 
who  recognized  the  value  of 
minority-audience  radio  sta- 
tions and  VHF  and  cable  tele- 
vision systems  long  before 
they  were  widespread  has 
left  a lasting  legacy  to  the 
College  of  Journalism. 

The  Richard  Eaton  Foun- 
dation of  Bethesda,  Md., 
approved  funding  plans  for  a 
$1  million  Richard  Eaton 
Chair  in  Broadcast  Journal- 
ism. Eaton,  chairman  of  Unit- 
ed Broadcasting  until  his 
death  in  1981,  pioneered 
black-oriented  radio  pro- 


gramming in  the  United 
States  by  establishing  WOOK 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  in  1947. 
Fie  went  on  to  operate  the 
first  Cuban-oriented  station 
in  Miami  and  the  first 
Japanese-language  TV  station 
in  Honolulu,  along  with  a 
cable-TV  company  and  sever- 
al small  newspapers. 

Eaton,  a Harvard  gradu- 
ate, spent  his  early  career  in 
France,  where  he  built  a 
group  of  26  community 
newspapers  and  published 
French  almanacs.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1940 
following  the  German  inva- 
sion of  France,  he  founded  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.  Eaton  became  a 


This  1974  painting  of  Richard 
Eaton,  president  and  founder 
of  United  Broadcasting  Co., 
includes  the  call  letters  of  his 
17  radio  stations. 

radio  news  commentator  for 
WINX  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  later  was  a reporter  for 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
radio  network  before  creating 
WOOK  and  launching  his 
United  Broadcasting  group. 

"Richard  Eaton  had 
remarkable  vision,  talent  and 
energy  in  the  fields  of  jour- 
nalism and  broadcast  news," 
says  Maryland  Journalism 
Dean  Reese  Cleghorn.  "The 
Richard  Eaton  Chair  will 
enable  us  to  bring  an  out- 
standing broadcast  profes- 
sional into  the  faculty  ranks, 
and  will  add  a special  dimen- 
sion to  our  broadcast  news 
program."  Search  prepara- 
tions are  under  way,  with 
expectation  that  an  outstand- 
ing professional  will  be 
named  to  fill  the  chair  by  the 
fall  semester. 

Gerald  Hroblak,  president 
of  the  Eaton  Foundation  and 
a member  of  the  Maryland 
College  of  Journalism  Board 
of  Visitors,  announced  the 
endowed  Eaton  chair.  Hrob- 
lak, a business  administration 
and  economics  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maryland's 
University  College,  is  also 
president  of  United  Broad- 
casting, the  radio  and  televi- 
sion group  Eaton  founded. 

Maryland's  journalism 
school  currently  has  com- 
bined funding  of  more  than 
$500,000  from  the  Eaton 
Foundation  that  supports 


broadcast  fellowships,  schol- 
arships and  equipment  acqui- 
sition. The  foundation  has 
committed  to  additional 
funding  of  $500,000  within 
four  years  to  create  the  $1 
million  Eaton  Chair  endow- 
ment. 

This  is  the  second  named 
chair  for  the  school  in  the 
past  year.  A previous  grant 
from  the  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation  of  Miami 
created  the  endowed  Knight 
Chair  in  Journalism,  with 
noted  public  affairs  journalist 
Hodding  Carter  III  named  to 
that  position  this  academic 
year.  — DB 

Gemstone  Program 
Gains  Thrust  from 
AT&T  and  GE 


General  Electric  and  AT&T 
know  about  innovation.  Now, 
with  a commitment  of 
$370,000  spread  over  the 
next  four  years  from  these 
two  corporate  leaders,  the 
University  of  Maryland 
has  the  means  to  stake 
out  a national  presence 
as  a leading  innovator  in 
undergraduate  educa- 
tion with  its  Gemstone 
Program. 

In  this  creative  edu- 
cational endeavor, 
selected  students  from 
the  social  sciences, 
business,  science 
and  engineer- 
ing, and  the 
humanities 
will  come 
together 
to  work 
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in  small  teams — throughout 
their  four  years  at  Mary- 
land— on  a specific  problem 
associated  with  a major  soci- 
etal concern,  such  as  energy- 
efficient  transportation  or 
environmentally  sound  waste 
management  and  disposal. 

This  program  may  be  the 
first  in  the  country  to  formal- 
ly integrate  scientific  and 
social  issues  in  an  undergrad- 
uate research  project  under- 
taken as  an  educational 
thread  linking  all  four  years. 
Its  culmination  will  be  a 
book-length  team  thesis  con- 
taining results  from  back- 
ground, analysis,  design,  test- 
ing and  implementation 
studies  as  well  as  a complete 
description  of  the  proposed 
solution,  its  potential  societal 
impact  and  a business  plan 


for  implementation.  Gem- 
stone Program  faculty  advi- 
sors and  selected  industry 
experts  in  the  field  will  evalu- 
ate each  team's  proposal. 

The  program  is  the  brain- 
child of  William  Destler,  dean 
of  the  Clark  School  of  Engi- 
neering, who  believes  the 
greatest  benefit  will  be  expo- 
sure of  engineering  and  sci- 
ence majors  to  the  ideas  and 
contributions  of  students 
from  the  humanities,  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences,  and 
business  and  management — 
and  vice  versa.  "As  a society, 
we  have  not  been  as  effective 
as  we  might  have  been  at 
bringing  such  diverse  talents 
together  to  address  major 
societal  problems.  The  strong 
corporate  support  of  AT&T 
and  GE  for  the  Gemstone  Pro- 
gram will  give  Maryland  the 
opportunity  to  be  a true 
pioneer  in  undergradu- 
ate education,''  says 
Destler. 

Recruitment  is 
under  way  for 
the  first  120 
entering  fresh- 
man students 
to  partici- 


pate in  the  Gemstone  Pro- 
gram, to  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  academic  promise 
and  their  potential  to  interact 
effectively  in  cross-disci- 
plinary teams.  Beginning  this 
fall  and  continuing  through- 
out their  four  years.  Gem- 
stone students  will  take  spe- 
cial courses  and  meet  weekly, 
as  they  pursue  solutions  to  a 
compelling  societal  issue  that 
calls  for  creative  cross-fertil- 
ization of  ideas.  Participants 


will  earn  up  to  eight  addition- 
al semester  hours  of  credit 
and  a baccalaureate  degree 
with  a special  Gemstone  des- 
ignation. 

The  program  will  be 
administered  as  a principal 
education  program  of  the 
Institute  for  Systems 
Research,  an  NSF  Engineering 
Research  Center  with  broad 
interests  in  cross-disciplinary 
education  and  research  pro- 
grams. — DB 


NationsBank  Creates  Business  School  Fund 

A $500,000  gift  by  NationsBank  to  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management  will  enhance  faculty  research 
and  retention,  and  also  fund  student  scholarships.  Income 
from  the  endowed  fund  will  be  divided  between  faculty 
and  student  support,  with  $300,000  allocated  for  faculty 
initiatives  and  $200,000  earmarked  for  scholarships  to 
high-achieving  junior  or  senior  business  majors,  or  to  a 
finance  major  in  the  college's  M.B.A.  program. 

The  gift  was  presented  at  a meeting  of  NationsBank 
senior  management  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  October  by 
Hugh  McColl,  NationsBank  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  and  R.  Eugene  Taylor,  president  of  the  NationsBank 
Mid-Atlantic  Banking  Group,  who  credited  the  university 
for  the  quality  education  many  NationsBank  associates 
received. 

In  acknowledging  the  largest  gift  given  by  Nations- 
Bank to  the  university,  President  William  E.  Kirwan  stat- 
ed, "This  commitment  by  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
banks  is  further  affirmation  of  the  stature  of  our  College 
of  Business  and  Management,  which  has  recently  been 
ranked  by  various  independent  studies  as  one  of  the  very 
best  business  schools  in  the  country.  NationsBank's  cre- 
ation of  this  endowment  is  a meaningful  investment  in 
our  college,  an  investment  that  will  enhance  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  fields  of  business  and  finance." 

Added  Maryland  Business  School  Dean  William 
Mayer,  "The  gift  also  strengthens  the  business  school's 
partnership  with  the  corporate  community." 
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Balancing  Act:  Debbie 
Yow,  AD,  CFO,  Esq. 


When  Debbie  Yow  took  the 
helm  of  the  university's  ath- 
letics department  in  August 
of  1994,  she  was  faced  with  an 
AD's  version  of  an  empty 
bench:  a $6.8  million  budget 
deficit  and  an  annual  operat- 
ing budget  that  hadn't  been 
balanced  since  Frank  Reich 
tossed  passes  for  the  football 
team  (1984,  in  case  you  for- 
got). Just  over  a year  later, 
Yow  has  overseen  the  first 
balanced  budget  in  a decade 


and  has  worked  with  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Kirwan  and  a 
team  of  creative  problem 
solvers  that  could  do  wonders 
for  the  national  debt.  Last 
August  the  team  unveiled  its 
plans  to  erase  the  athletics 
department  shortfall  by  the 
year  2002. 

But  with  good  news  often 
comes  bad,  and  Yow  has 
faced  both  in  her  short  tenure 
thus  far.  Also  last  summer, 
the  university  endured  an 
investigation  into  several  stu- 
dent-athletes for  gambling  on 
sports  events. 


Debbie  Yow's  first  year  as  ath- 
letic director  has  scored  big. 


Ah,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a modern  AD. 

Part  lawyer,  part  accoun- 
tant, part  corporate  CFO, 
today's  athletic  directors  at 
Division  I schools  are  far  from 
the  "old,  retired  football 
coach"  moved  upstairs,  as 
Yow  says.  They  must  be  busi- 
ness savvy,  good  behind  a 
microphone  and  even  better  in 
front  of  the  NCAA  sanctions 
committee.  With  the  host  of 
complex  and  changing  rules 
emanating  from  the  NCAA, 
AD's  must  have  a Perry 
Mason-like  grasp  of  what 
players  can  and  cannot  do. 

Then  there  are  the  public 
relations  obligations.  Yow 
often  spends  her  nights  not  at 
athletic  events,  but  at  speak- 
ing engagements  for  alumni 
clubs,  faculty  members,  ath- 
letic boosters  or  journalists. 
Along  with  the  president,  the 
coaches  and  players  of  rev- 
enue sports,  the  AD  has  high 
visibility  at  a university. 
Accordingly,  Yow's  weekly 
time  sheet  reads  something 
like  a list  of  shoe  sizes  for  the 
men's  basketball  team:  12  1/2, 
14  or  15  1/2  hours  worked 
per  day.  She  says  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  frantic  pace  is  to 
be  sure  she  has  the  right  peo- 
ple on  board.  To  have  "people 
wired  for  220  rather  than  110, 
so  they  don't  short  circuit  on 
us,"  she  says. 

Those  high-energy  people 
were  needed  in  coming  up 
with  a plan  to  correct  the 
much-publicized  athletics 
department  deficit.  Resulting 


primarily  from  a series  of 
unbalanced  athletics  depart- 
ment budgets,  $1.2  million  in 
accumulated  interest  and  $4 
million  in  lost  television  rev- 
enues when  the  NCAA  sanc- 
tioned the  basketball  pro- 
gram, debt  reduction  was  a 
priority  when  Yow  arrived. 
"When  we  were  doing  well 
many  years  ago,  we  didn't 
save  money,"  she  says,  "And 
because  we  didn't  save 
money,  we're  now  paying  the 
price.  We  had  no  foundation 
to  stand  on." 

The  resulting  plan,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  last  August,  calls  for 
seven  installments  of  $1  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  yearly.  The  ath- 
letics department  will  con- 
tribute $500,000  each  year 
from  its  revenues,  a payment 
the  university  will  match  from 
its  auxiliary  enterprise  fund. 

The  challenge  for  budget 
planners  was  to  accomplish 
their  goals  within  an  already 
limited  financial  structure. 
According  to  Yow,  while  hav- 
ing the  17th  largest  athletics 
program  out  of  the  302  Divi- 
sion I schools,  Maryland 
spends  the  second  least 
amount  per  sport  in  the  ACC. 
Clearly,  it  was  time  to  get  cre- 
ative— and  she  has. 

Consider  the  decision  to 
move  the  football  team's  1996 
matchup  against  Florida  State 
from  Byrd  Stadium  to  Miami 
in  exchange  for  $1  million. 

The  move  may  cost  the  team 
some  excitement  in  front  of 
the  home  crowd,  but  faced 
with  current  needs,  the  switch 
becomes  a solid  investment  in 
the  future.  On  the  merchan- 
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dising  front,  look  for  a new 
form  of  the  athletic  logo  spe- 
cially designed  to  appeal  to 
the  under-25  crowd.  The  new- 
look  terrapin,  which  will  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing smiling  terrapin,  will 
hopefully  bring  increased 
licensing  revenue  from  cloth- 
ing and  other  merchandise 
sales.  Yow  has  also  upped  the 
ante  by  charging  for  some  tra- 
ditionally nonrevenue  sports 
like  men's  and  women's  soc- 
cer. She  says  these  sports 
combined  could  collect  an 
additional  $100,000  to 
$150,000  a year  for  the  univer- 
sity. All  told,  Yow  says  her 
team  has  10  to  12  additional 
entrepreneurial  ways  to  help 
the  department's  financial 


standing. 

Potentially  damaging  to 
the  athletics  program's 
renewed  efforts  was  the 
investigation  last  summer  and 
ultimate  suspension  of  several 
Maryland  student-athletes  for 
gambling  on  sporting  events. 
But  a no-nonsense  damage- 
control  policy  made  the  best 
of  a trying  situation.  "When  a 
student-athlete  makes  a mis- 
take we  need  to  deal  with  it 
directly,"  Yow  says,  "and  not 
be  paranoid  about  whether 
people  think  we  are  an  honor- 
able program.  Things  are 
going  to  happen.  They  do 
everywhere.  The  key  is  what 
we  do  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. I think  our  donors  and 
alums  can  deal  with  that 


approach.  They  don't  expect 
us  to  be  perfect,  but  they  do 
expect  us  to  care  about  having 
integrity  over  the  long  haul 
and  about  fixing  problems 
when  they  occur." 

The  cooperation  of  the  ath- 
letics department  and  the  ath- 
letes involved  resulted  in 
reduced  suspensions  for  team 
members.  And  Yow  says  the 
incident  did  help  to  shed  light 
on  the  prevalence  of  gam- 
bling on  college  campuses.  To 
help  deal  with  future  infrac- 
tions, coaches  have  brought  in 
reformed  gamblers  to  speak 
to  teams  regarding  the  ills  of 
gambling,  and  the  NCAA  is 
reportedly  producing  a video 
featuring  testimonies  from 
professional  athletes  on  how 
gambling  affected  their  lives. 

So  what  part  of  her  multi- 
faceted job  does  Yow  find 
most  exciting?  When  she  sees 
student-athletes  in  Cole,  not 
wearing  uniforms,  but  caps 
and  gowns.  "I  feel  like  I'm 
invested  in  their  future,"  she 
says.  "When  I see  them  grad- 
uate, I always  have  a sense  of 
hope  for  their  futures." 

With  a balanced  budget,  a 
plan  for  the  future  and  the 
renewed  success  of  revenue- 
producing  sports,  it  seems 
more  and  more  apparent  that 
an  athletics  program  built  on 
a Debbie  Yow-foundation  is  a 
sturdy  one.  — JS 

The  off-the-field  problems  of 
Scott  Milanovich  (top  left) 
marked  Yow's  first  year,  as 
did  successful  (and  profitable) 
seasons  for  field  hockey  and 
men's  soccer. 


Byrd  Gets  Stuffed.  Bolstered  by  a 
winning  football  team,  Maryland 
recorded  an  increase  of  13,159  fans 
per  game  last  season — the  highest 
increase  in  Division  I athletics.  The 
Terps'  average  attendance  went 
from  28,962  in  1994  to  42,121  in 
1995  at  the  newly  renovated  Byrd 
stadium.  The  sellout  of  48,055 
against  West  Virginia  was  the 
largest  at  the  stadium  in  10  years. 

Men's  Soccer,  Two-for-Tvuo.  For 

the  second  year  in  a row,  the  men's 
team  went  to  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment before  losing  a heartbreaker 
in  the  second  round  to  James  Madi- 
son University.  The  Terps  stayed 
with  the  Royal  Dukes  but  fell  on 
penalty  kicks  in  overtime. 

Spiking  Opponents.  For  the  first 
time,  the  women's  volleyball  team 
picked  up  a few  votes  in  the  nation- 
al polls  with  an  impressive  22-10 
season  record,  including  an  unblem- 
ished 12-0  home  record.  That  led  to 
a NCAA  tournament  bid  where 
they  beat  the  University  of  Miami  of 
Ohio,  before  losing  in  the  second 
round  to  No.  8 Ohio  State. 

Hockey  and  the  Heels.  Those 
darn  Tar  Heels.  The  women's  field 
hockey  team  went  19-1  this  year — 
if  you  don't  count  four  losses  to 
North  Carolina — one  of  which  was 
for  the  national  title.  After  suc- 
cumbing to  the  Tar  Heels  in  over- 
time three  times  during  the  season, 
the  Terps  suffered  a tough  5-1  loss 
to  the  unbeaten  Heels  for  the  title. 

Women  Kickers  Get  Respect. 

After  enduring  a 1-28-3  eight-year 
conference  record,  the  women's 
soccer  team  finally  turned  around 
their  game  under  Coach  April 
Heinrichs.  The  team  went  18-5  and 
finished  as  runner-up  in  the  ACC 
tournament. 
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A Real  Sports  Legend: 
joe  f.  blair,  1923-1995 


If  you  never  had  to  deal  with 
the  campus  sports  informa- 
tion department,  you  proba- 
bly never  got  to  meet  joe  f. 
blair.  And  that's  a shame. 
Because  while  he  never  made 
the  sports  highlights  on  the 
evening  news,  he  epitomized 
the  athletics  department  as 
much  as  anyone  who  ever 
put  on  a pair  of  cleats  or 
laced  up  the  hightops.  (In 
case  you're  wondering,  lower 
casing  his  name  was  joe's 
trademark,  a fitting  idiosyn- 
crasy for  this  behind-the- 
scenes,  low-key  guy.) 

I would  imagine  that  it's 
not  always  fun  to  work  in 
sports  information.  The 
reporters  are  always  on  your 
case  trying  to  get  access  to  the 
players  and  the  coaches — and 
the  players  and  coaches  have 
better  things  to  do  than  spend 
time  answering  the  same  ques- 
tions for  19  different  newspa- 
pers and  television  guys. 


Especially  after  a tough 
loss  or  a juicy  scandal  (or 
rumor  thereof),  someone's 
always  going  to  be  mad  at  the 
sports  information  office. 
Despite  all  this,  joe  f.  blair 
managed  to  stay  on  the  job 
for  more  than  40  years  with- 
out being  noticed  by  the  pub- 
lic. Sure,  the  press  box  is 
named  after  him,  but  that's 
not  exactly  a feature  of  the 
usual  campus  tour. 

joe  f.  blair  was  an  institu- 
tion here,  as  much  a part  of 
the  sports  program  as  Testu- 
do  and  Cole  Field  House.  He 
was  there  for  the  National 
Championship  in  1953,  for  the 
Jerry  Clairbourne  years,  the 
Bobby  Ross  return  to  glory, 
the  Joe  Krivak  rebuilding  era 
and  whatever  Mark  Duffner's 
tenure  will  be  called.  He  dealt 
with  thousands  of  players 
and  helped  many  a young 
reporter  learn  the  ropes. 
Myself  among  them. 

The  sight  of  joe  working 
press  row  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter asking  who  we  wanted  to 


joe  f.  blair  always  looked  out 
for  "his  players." 

interview  was  as  much  a part 
of  the  game  as  the  bad  hot 
dogs.  You  wouldn't  always 
get  the  player  you  asked  for, 
but  you'd  always  get  some- 
one and  you  never  got  the 
impression  that  he  was  trying 
to  pull  a fast  one  on  you. 

In  an  era  where  teams 
send  out  glossy  Heisman 
brochures  before  the  season 
even  starts,  joe  was  a throw- 
back to  a saner  time.  When 
the  voting  for  ACC  player  of 
the  week  loomed  and  he 
wanted  to  call  reporters' 
attention  to  a spectacular 
Scott  Milanovich  perfor- 
mance, he'd  send  a fax  listing 
the  accomplishments  and 
close  with  "many  thanks  for 
the  favor  of  your  considera- 
tion." I doubt  many  other 
sports  info  personnel  project 
as  much  sincerity. 

You  would  think  that  a guy 
who  had  been  in  the  job  as 
long  as  he  had  would  be  either 
a cynic  or  a relic,  totally 
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removed  from  a college  game 
that's  become  more  industry 
than  fun.  But  it  sure  didn't 
seem  that  way.  When  I inter- 
viewed one  player  after  prac- 
tice last  year,  I got  to  see  how 
the  players  treated  him  as  they 
filed  past  to  the  showers  and 
the  weights.  It  looked  like  they 
treated  him  not  like  an  author- 
ity figure  or  bearer  of  odious 
responsibility — or  even  just 
like  a guy  who  worked  for 
sports  info — but  more  like  a 
member  of  the  team. 

The  one  thing  I always 
wanted  to  ask  him  about  is 
whether  or  not  he  actually  did 
want  to  strap  on  the  shoulder 
pads  himself.  After  all  the 
years  of  helping  promote  the 
talent  the  team  had,  did  he 
ever  want  to  take  the  field 
himself? 

I don't  know.  But  I hope 
that  wherever  he  is  now,  he 
finally  gets  to  play  in  the 
game.  — Michael  Berman 

Michael  Berman,  '95,  works  on 
the  sports  desk  for  USA  Today's 
electronic  service. 

Veteran  sports  publicist 
joe  f.  blair  died  of  stroke- 
related  causes  on  Nov.  15, 

1995  at  Allegheny  General 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A service  held  in  his  mem- 
ory packed  Memorial 
Chapel  on  Nov.  30.  In 
delivering  one  of  eight 
moving  eulogies.  Terrapin 
lacrosse  great  John  Lamon 
said,  "joe  blair  was  a maker 
of  heroes,  but  joe  blair  was 
the  hero  himself." 
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Maryland's  One-Two 
Punch:  Ben  and  Hotsy 


The  Alpersteins  grew  up  in  a 
melting  pot  of  a Baltimore 
neighborhood.  There,  street 
fighting  was  a way  of  life  to 
first-generation  Americans 
and  all  seven  Alperstein 
brothers  proved  they  could 
hold  their  own. 

For  Ben  Alperstein,  '39, 
and  Hotsy  Alperstein,  '42, 
that  scrappiness  led  to  envi- 
able boxing  records.  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  diplomas  and 
a lifelong  devotion  to  athletics 
and  education. 

Last  fall,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Alumni  Associa- 
tion rewarded  them  doubly. 
For  their  50-plus  years  of  vol- 
unteer service  to  their  alma 
mater,  each  was  presented 
the  Ralph  J.  Tyser  Medallion 
at  a Homecoming  game  half- 
time ceremony.  Their  lives 
have  mirrored  each  other  in 
countless  other  ways:  stellar 
athletic  accomplishments, 
impressive  World  War  II  mil- 
itary careers,  induction  into 
the  university's  Athletic  Hall 
of  Fame  as  well  as  boxing 
halls  of  fame  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  the  District,  to 
name  but  a few.  They  still 
spend  workdays  together  in 
D.C.  running  the  family  busi- 
ness, Alperstein's  Furniture, 
in  operation  since  1904. 

There's  no  talk  of  retire- 
ment for  Ben  or  Hotsy — now 
80  and  77,  respectively.  In 
Hotsy's  showroom  office, 
pink  phone  message  slips 
conceal  his  desk  and  the 
intercom  crackles  his  name 
for  incoming  calls.  "I  enjoy 


working,  he  says,  ''Twelve, 
15,  18  hours  a day  is  nothing 
for  us." 

Upstairs,  Ben  works  in  an 
office  whose  walls  are 
crammed  with  mementos 
chronicling  his  athletic  and 
volunteer  achievements. 
Hotsy  has  a similar  collection 
which  he  intends  to  hang 
when  he  finds  the  time. 

It  was  Ben  who  paved  the 
way  for  Hotsy  at  Maryland. 


The  two-time  NCAA  boxing 
champion  touted  the  talents  of 
his  kid  brother  to  Colonel 
Eppley — then  coach  and  dean 
of  men — in  the  hopes  of  get- 
ting Hotsy  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship. (Ben  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  Hotsy  had  never 
stepped  foot  in  a ring.)  "It's 
the  first  and  only  time,  I think, 
Benny  has  ever  lied,"  says 
Hotsy,  who  proved  Ben's  tales 
true  by  going  undefeated  in 
all  his  bouts  at  Maryland. 


Recently,  Hotsy  was  given 
a color  rendering  of  a reno- 
vated Ritchie  Coliseum,  filled 
with  cheering  fans.  He  can 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  site  of  their  countless 
collegiate  wins  bear  their 
names.  But  for  now,  Hotsy 
has  a more  immediate  goal 
for  his  alma  mater.  He 
intends  to  see  that  all  of  the 
Alperstein  family  members 
who  attended  College  Park — 


The  Tyser  Medallions  for  distin- 
guished volunteer  service 
awarded  to  Ben  (left)  and  Hotsy 
Alperstein  are  doubly  good. 

at  least  two  dozen,  possibly 
30,  by  his  estimate — join  the 
alumni  association. 

Their  days  at  Maryland, 
recalled  fondly  for  their  close 
circle  of  friends  (maintained 
to  this  day)  and  athletic 
accomplishments,  are  reason 
enough  for  their  devotion  to 


the  university.  Hotsy  calls  it, 
"our  second  home." 

To  Ben,  "It's  payback 
time." 

When  supporters  were 
needed  to  make  a 10-year 
commitment  for  VIP  seats  in 
Byrd  Stadium,  Ben  and  Hotsy 
were  among  the  first  to  sign 
on.  When  the  university's 
advancement  staff  needed 
furniture,  the  Alpersteins 
accommodated.  Their  names 
can  be  found,  too,  on  a 
plaque  listing  major  donors 
for  the  new  James  E.  Keough 
track.  Both  are  lifelong  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  association 
as  well  as  the  "M"  Club  and 
Terrapin  Club. 

"If  you  recognize  what  this 
education  and  those  four 
years  were  able  to  do  for  you, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  doesn't 
matter  what  you  do — if  it's 
monetary  or  time-wise — you 
never  pay  back,"  says  Ben. 
That  spirit  of  giving  is  a mes- 
sage they  take,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  today's  student  ath- 
letes. When  inducted  into  the 
university's  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1990,  Hotsy  recalls 
telling  students:  "What  you 
have  given  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  your  scholar- 
ship is  four  to  five  years  of 
your  dedication  and  your  tal- 
ent. But  what  the  University 
of  Maryland  has  given  you  is 
an  education.  And  that  lasts  a 
lifetime.  So  don't  forget  it 
when  we  need  some  money." 

Fighters  first  and  foremost, 
Ben  and  Hotsy  can  be  count- 
ed on  when  the  bell  rings  to 
give  their  undying  support  to 
Maryland.  — DB 
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Adisai  Bodharamik 
Receives  First  Interna- 
tional Alumnus  Award 


When  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association 
opened  nominations  for  its 
first  International  Alumnus 
Award,  the  list  of  candidates 
was  impressive.  More  than 
100,000  international  students 
have  attended  the  university 
since  the  first  international  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  1860.  This 
honor,  to  recognize  an  alum- 
nus who  has  achieved  interna- 
tional stature  in  his  or  her  field 
of  endeavor,  could  have  been 
presented  to  one  of  the 
world's  leading  architects,  or 


to  one  of  Europe's  most 
famous  scientists  or  to  a 
world-class  soprano.  But  the 
name  that  surfaced  as  the  most 
distinguished  international 
alumnus  was  Adisai  Bod- 
haramik, an  engineer  and 
entrepreneur  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  modern- 
ization and  privatization  of  the 
telecommunications  industry 
in  his  native  Thailand. 

Adisai  (in  Thailand,  given 
names  are  the  preferred  man- 
ner of  address — in  fact,  "last" 
names  were  not  commonly 
used  in  Thailand  before  1915) 
heads  the  Jasmine  Interna- 
tional Group,  one  of  the  pre- 
mier high  technology  con- 


Thai entrepreneur  Adisai 
Bodharamik  returned  to  Mary- 
land after  more  than  25  years. 


glomerates  in  Asia. 

The  15  companies  that 
comprise  Jasmine  are  involved 
in  satellites,  optical  cables, 
telecom  equipment  distribu- 
tion and  network  services. 

Last  year,  Forbes  magazine  in 
its  annual  Top  International 
500,  characterized  Adisai  as  a 
"bureaucrat  turned  billion- 
aire." 

Adisai  earned  his  Ph.D.  at 
Maryland  in  1970.  It  was  his 
electrical  engineering  back- 
ground that  fueled  his  success 
when  he  returned  to  Thailand 
to  work  in  the  government- 
run  Telephone  Organization 
of  Thailand  (TOT).  "The  theo- 
retical knowledge  that  I 
gained  through  my  years  at 
graduate  schools  did  not  find 
much  practical  use  at  TOT  in 
the  early  years,"  Adisai  says  of 
the  rather  basic  telephone  sys- 
tem in  his  country  at  the  time. 
"But  it  did  give  me  a solid  and 
profound  understanding  of 
the  subject  and  shaped  my 
vision  that  later  proved  valu- 
able to  my  career.  I can  proud- 
ly say  that  I am  probably  the 
only  entrepreneur  in  this  field 
in  Thailand  to  have  technical 
background  in  telecommuni- 
cations engineering." 

When  Adisai  left  TOT  in 
1977,  the  number  of  phone 
lines  serving  the  whole  nation 
was  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  He  formed  Jasmine 
as  a consulting  company  to 
the  government.  "I  knew  that 
it  was  a matter  of  time  when 
the  government  would  be 


forced  by  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances to  loosen  its  con- 
trol on  this  important  area  of 
service.  And  when  that  time 
came,  small  as  we  were  then, 
Jasmine  set  itself  a clear  goal 
of  becoming  a major  player  in 
the  field,"  Adisai  recalls. 

The  Thai  economy  was 
preparing  for  a growth  spurt 
that  had  already  transformed 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  and  Jasmine 
was  well-positioned  to  take 
advantage  of  the  demands 
made  on  the  telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure  when  the 
boom  hit. 

In  1987,  the  government 
eased  regulations  and  provid- 
ed incentives  to  foreign 
investors  that  triggered  three 
years  of  double-digit  econom- 
ic growth,  and  a steady  8 per- 
cent rise  in  GDP  since  then. 
Jasmine  worked  with  TOT  to 
establish  the  first  cellular 
phone  network  in  Thailand, 
and  to  install  satellite  ground 
equipment.  This  led  to  con- 
cessions for  a satellite  trans- 
mission network,  voice  and 
data  communications,  and  an 
underwater  optical  fiber  cable 
system.  In  1992,  a concession 
was  awarded  to  install  and 
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operate  one  million  telephone 
lines  in  the  badly  under- 
served areas  outside  of 
Bangkok.  Now,  Jasmine  leads 
an  industry  of  private  and 
public  companies  that  pro- 
vide service  to  2.7  million 
Thais,  with  3 million  addi- 
tional lines  projected  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Today,  Jasmine  Interna- 
tional specializes  in  turn-key 
engineering  projects  that 
include  system  design,  equip- 
ment selection  and  installa- 
tion, and  system  implementa- 
tion and  testing.  Other 
Jasmine  companies  are 
involved  in  satellite  transmis- 
sion networks,  submarine 
optical  fiber  cable  systems, 
computer  software,  mobile 
radio  networks,  hydroelectric 
power  stations  and  engineer- 
ing design  and  construction. 
From  a small  consultancy  in 
1982,  the  Jasmine  group  of 
companies  has  grown  to  a $7- 
billion  enterprise  with  about 
4,500  employees. 

The  company  is  reaching 
out  to  other  Asian  markets, 
where  telecommunications 
services  are  inadequate  and 
economic  growth  is  high — an 
area  that  contains  more  than 


half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Adisai's  vision  is  one  of 
regional  interconnectivity, 
where  land  route  and  subma- 
rine fiber  optic  systems  will 
form  the  backbone  of  the  sys- 
tem, with  satellites  supple- 
menting hard-to-reach  service 
areas. 

Adisai  admits  that  he 
never  imagined  that  his 
career  would  take  such  a suc- 
cessful course.  But  his  profes- 
sor and  mentor  at  Maryland, 
Robert  Newcomb,  remem- 
bers Adisai  as  being  very 
self-directed  and  organized. 
"He  was  a person  with 
strong  motivation  to  accom- 
plish things,"  Newcomb 
says.  Of  Adisai's  doctoral 
thesis  on  the  subject  of  signal 
transmission  in  the  atmo- 
sphere he  comments,  "We  all 
knew  that  satellite  communi- 
cations would  be  important 
in  the  future." 

Newcomb  also  remembers 
with  great  fondness  Adisai's 
wife,  Phichani,  who  was 
Newcomb's  assistant  and 
earned  her  doctorate  in  elec- 
trical engineering  here  during 
the  same  time.  She  is  current- 
ly director  of  graduate  pro- 


grams in  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  Chulalongkorn  Univer- 
sity, Thailand. 

"They  were  both  on  leave 
of  absence  from  their  posi- 
tions in  Thailand  and  were 
eager  to  complete  their  doc- 
toral programs  quickly," 
Newcomb  says.  But  New- 
comb, new  to  the  campus 
himself  at  the  time,  took  the 
two  Thai  students  under  his 
wing.  He  remembers  how 
much  they  enjoyed  visiting 
the  steak  houses  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  introducing 
him  to  their  friends  at  the 
Thai  Embassy,  where  "they 
knew  almost  everybody." 

Adisai  and  his  wife 
returned  to  the  university  last 
fall  for  the  International 
Affairs  annual  banquet  where 
the  alumni  association  award 
was  presented.  He  delivered 
the  Distinguished  World 
Leaders  Lecture  to  an  audi- 
ence of  faculty,  students  in 
the  international  affairs  and 
business  programs,  and  alum- 
ni. And  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
which  "had  given  me  an 
excellent  education  that  pro- 
vided me  with  solid  engineer- 


ing background.  The  philoso- 
phy and  concept  of  education 
here  had  prepared  me  for  a 
system  approach  and  vision- 
ary thinking  so  critical  in  this 
or  any  business."  He  enthusi- 
astically added,  "The  Ph.D. 
that  I received  from  this  uni- 
versity also  gives  me  a lot  of 
credibility — you  wouldn't 
believe  it!  In  many  deals  and 
negotiations,  agreements 
were  easily  concluded 
because  people  realized  that  I 
have  a Ph.D.  from  here.  I'm 
very  thankful  for  that." 

At  55,  Adisai  is  at  the 
height  of  his  career  with  a 
vision  of  a telecommunica- 
tions network  for  Southeast 
Asia  that  will  support  this 
fast-emerging  region's  drive 
to  economic  parity  with  the 
West.  With  his  resourceful- 
ness and  energy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  and  Jasmine 
will  be  key  players  in  the 
shaping  of  that  vision.  — JB 


Photos,  clockwise  from  bottom 
left:  Adisai  was  greeted  last  fall 
by  Jack  Fracasso  of  Alumni  Pro- 
grams and  Dean  William 
Destler,  engineering;  at  the 
international  affairs  banquet; 
and  Adisai  and  wife,  Phichani, 
meet  old  friend  and  professor, 
Robert  Newcomb. 
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This  spring,  the  Alumni  Cam- 
pus Abroad  program  explores 
the  wonders  of  New  Zealand 
on  a 10-day  trip  (May  6-15)  to 
Rotorua,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  resorts  in  the  country.  An 
outstanding  travel  adventure, 
combined  with  a stimulating 
educational  experience,  make 
this  an  appealing  Traveling 


Terrapin  trip. 

The  alumni  education  pro- 
grams give  insight  into  Rotu- 
rua  history,  Maori  culture  and 
New  Zealand's  unique  geo- 
thermal activity.  A visit  to  the 
home  of  Emily  Schuster,  a 
noted  lecturer  on  Maori  cul- 
ture and  society  will  offer  an 
opportunity  to  better  under- 


stand Maori  life  and 
customs.  The  tour 
group  also  will  learn 
how  the  natural 
geothermal  wonders  of 
New  Zealand  developed, 
through  a seminar  pre- 
sented by  a geothermal 
scientist.  Later,  a walking 
tour  of  the  Whakareware- 
wa  Thermal  Reserve  will 
allow  sightseers  to  view  a 
myriad  of  thermal  oddities. 

Highlights  of  the  trip 
include  a visit  to  Ohinemutu, 
the  main  settlement  of  Maori 
culture,  and  a visit  to  the 
Tudor-style  Maori  Anglican 
church.  The  Government  Gar- 
dens offer  a view  of  rose  beds, 
sulfur  pits  and  fumaroles. 

A former  neo-Tudor  bath 
house,  now  the  Art  and  His- 
tory Museum,  features  arti- 
facts from  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Tarawera  in  1886.  An 
excursion  to  Rainbow 


Springs,  a park  reserve  of 
native  ferns  and  trees,  offers 
insight  into  ways  the  indige- 
nous wildlife  has  adapted  to 
the  unique  surroundings.  The 
nearby  Agrodome  provides 
travelers  with  a hands-on 
learning  experience  about  the 
country's  agriculture  and 
wool  industries. 

A guided  tour  of  the 
Waimangu  Valley  offers  a 
glimpse  of  the  volcanic 
plateaus  where  the  damage 
from  Mount  Tarawera's  erup- 
tion over  100  years  ago  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  bubbling 
ponds.  The  trip  concludes 
with  a subterranean  cruise  of 
an  ancient  sea  bed  to  view  the 
Glowworm  Grotto,  home  to 
millions  of  glowing  worms. 

An  optional  five-night 
extension  to  New  Zealand's 
South  Island  will  take  some 
Traveling  Terrapins  to  the 
towns  of  Christchurch  and 
Queenstown. 

To  learn  more  about  the 
Alumni  College  in  New 
Zealand  or  any  of  the  other 
trips  offered  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, call  301-405-4678  or  800- 
336-8627.  — BW 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 

Visitors  to  New  Zealand  will 
see  many  of  the  country's 
famous  thermal  phenomena 
such  as  the  Regal  Geyseriand;  a 
guided  tour  of  the  Khuri  Forest 
is  a popular  attraction;  and 
Rainbow  Springs,  a lush  park 
reserve  of  native  ferns  and 
trees,  offers  visitors  insight  into 
the  ways  indigenous  wildlife 
has  adapted  to  the  unique  sur- 
roundings. 
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CLASS-NOTES 


'40 

Charles  T.  Dubin,  EDUC,  is  the  editor 
of  the  Senior  Lawyers  Division  Newslet- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  He 
was  on  the  committee  for  the  50th 
reunion  of  the  Class  of  1940. 

'49 

Harry  R.  Hughes, 

BMGT,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  University 
of  Maryland  Board  of 
Regents  in  July  1995. 

Hughes  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  from  1979  to  1987 
and  has  served  in  the  Baltimore  office 
of  a Washington  law  firm,  Patton, 
Boggs  and  Blow  since  leaving  office. 


Obituaries 

'42 

Philip  E.  Kurz,  ENGR,  died  on  May 
23, 1995.  A member  of  Sigma  Nu  fra- 
ternity, Kurz  served  as  a flight  engi- 
neer in  the  20th  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II  and  had  a career  as  a 
patent  attorney. 

'47 

James  Quinton  Kurz,  AGR1,  died  of 
cancer  on  Oct.  14, 1995.  during  World 
War  II  he  was  in  the  82nd  airborne  and 
was  awarded  the  silver  star,  the  bronze 
star  and  the  purple  heart.  While  at  the 
university  he  was  involved  with  foot- 
ball and  track  and  field. 

'53 

Robert  Edkin,  A&S,  died  Aug.  27, 
1995,  at  John  Dempsey  Hospital, 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Edkin  was  in  private  practice  in 
orthopaedic  surgery  and  served  on 
the  staff  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
and  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Medical  Center.  He  was  named  a fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Eastern  Orthopaedic  Asso- 
ciation, was  a delegate  to  the  Con- 
necticut State  Medical  Society  and 
was  appointed  a Connecticut  State 
Police  Surgeon. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
four  daughters. 


'51 

John  Homer  Remsberg  Jr.,  AGRI,  was 
inducted  into  the  Maryland  Dairy 
Shrine.  He  is  a member  of  various 
agricultural  organizations  including 
the  Middletown  Valley  Grange,  Fred- 
erick County  DHIA  Association, 
Maryland  State  Fair  Board,  National 
Dairy  Shrine  and  the  state  and  nation- 
al holstein  associations. 

'54 

Don  E.  Moran,  A&S,  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  First  United 
National  Bank  & Trust  in  Cumberland, 
Md.  He  is  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
Moran  Coal  Company,  Moran  Truck- 
ing Company  and  Moran  GMC.  He  is 
a partner  in  the  parent  company,  E.S. 
Moran  & Sons  and  is  an  active  owner 
of  Moran  Printing  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

'54 

Jeanne  Carol  Peake  Strasser,  A&S, 
died  on  Oct.  4, 1995  after  an  extended 
confinement  caused  by  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease. 

While  at  the  university  she  was 
president  of  the  Kappa  Delta  sorority 
and  was  a member  of  Mortar  Board, 
the  collegiate  women's  honor  society. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
William  C.  Strasser  Jr.,  '52,  M.A.  '54  , 
Ph  D.  '61,  mother,  a daughter,  two 
sons,  a sister  and  a granddaughter. 

'56 

Elmer  L.  Cooper,  AGRI,  M.S.  '65,  a 
retired  associate  professor  of  agricul- 
ture at  the  university,  died  of  lung 
cancer  on  Sept.  28, 1995,  at  age  60. 

A life-long  Maryland  resident, 
Cooper  began  his  career  teaching  at 
North  Harford  High  School  and  then 
worked  at  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  before 
becoming  a professor  at  the  universi- 
ty. In  his  retirement,  he  wrote  two 
textbooks  on  agriculture  and  agri-sci- 
ence that  are  now  the  state's  primary 
texts  in  the  field.  Cooper  won  several 
outstanding  teacher  awards,  and  the 
Maryland  Agriculture  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation created  a scholarship  in  his 
name. 

Cooper  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
39  years,  two  daughters,  a son,  three 
brothers  and  a sister. 


'55 

Reyburn  Browning, 

AGRI,  was  elected 
president  of  the  East- 
ern Equipment  Deal- 
ers Association,  a 
regional  trade  associ- 
ation comprised  of  more  than  400  full- 
service  retailers  of  farm,  outdoor 
power  and  industrial  equipment. 

Richard  R.  Burgee,  A&S,  was  named 
managing  principal  of  the  Frederick, 
Md.,  office  of  Miles  & Stockbridge  law 
firm.  He  is  a member  of  the  Maryland 
Bar  Foundation,  the  Greater  Frederick 
Development  Corp.,  the  Land  Use 
Council,  Frederick  County  Builders 
Association,  the  advance  team  of  the 
Frederick  County  Economic  and  Com- 
munity Development  Commission 
and  the  Frederick  County  Land  Devel- 
opment Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

James  K.  Owens, 

ARHU,  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  National 
Archives  New  Eng- 
land Region, 

Waltham,  Mass. 
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Key 

A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Edward  A.  Wren,  PERH,  an  associate 
professor  of  physical  education, 
recently  celebrated  30  years  of  teach- 
ing at  Essex  Community  College  in 
Essex,  Md. 


Frederick  S.  Billig,  ENGR,  Ph  D.  '64, 
was  elected  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Applied  Physics  Laborato- 
ry. Billig  was  cited  for  his  analytical 
and  experimental  contributions  to 
supersonic/ hypersonic  combustion 
and  ramjet  engine  technologies. 


Franklin  P.  Koontz,  LFSC,  M.S.  '60, 
Ph  D.  '63,  was  selected  as  the  1995 
recipient  of  the  bioMerieux  Vitek 
Sonnenwirth  Award.  He  was 
recognized  for  his  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  profession  of  clinical 
microbiology  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  public  health 
significance  of  infectious 
diseases  in  his  home  state 
of  Iowa.  Koontz  is  the 
director  of  the  Clinical 
Microbiology  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Iowa 
Hospitals  and  Clinics. 

Cheerleaders... 

Bonnie,  Julia,  Judy, 

Linda,  Cookie  and 
Obie  in  1961 


'61 


Lance  W.  Billingsley,  A&S,  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  law  firm  of 
Meyers,  Billingsley,  Rodbell  & Rosen- 
baum, was  appointed  chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents 
in  July  1995  for  a five-year  term.  He  is 
also  vice  chair  of  the  University  of 
Marvland  Foundation  Inc. 


CLASS-NOTES 

mm 


The  Roots  of  Hair 

Hair,  the  classic  tale  of  sex,  drugs  and  rock  'n'  roll  in  the  '60s,  actually  has  its  roots  at 
Maryland.  Jim  Rado/53,  co-author  of  the  book  and  lyrics,  began  his  college  career  at 
George  Washington  University,  but  his  desire  to  major  in  theater  led  him  to  College  Park. 
When  the  stage  bug  bit  Rado  he  encountered  initial  opposition  from  his  family.  "They 

didn't  think  it  was  a very  practical 
thing  to  do,"  he  says,  "but,  it  turns 
out,  I did  all  right  in  the  theater." 

Rado's  fondest  memories  of  his 
time  at  Maryland  revolve  around  act- 
ing. He  recalls  a special  stage  moment 
in  a College  Park  production  of  Hasty 
Heart,  a very  emotional  play.  Rado 
was  cast  as  a soldier  dying  of  some 
fatal  disease  and  in  love  with  a nurse. 
"I  remember  looking  out  into  the  audi- 
ence and  seeing  all  these  white  han- 
kies— everyone  was  crying." 

Then  there  was  that  acting  class, 
when  Rado's  reading  as  Stanley  in  A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire  got  some 
unusual  assistance.  As  Rado  tells  it,  he 
had  brought  part  of  his  lunch  with 
him — a dining  hall  biscuit  that  hadn't 
quite  risen  yet.  "After  I bit  into  it,"  he 
says,  "it  started  to  rise  in  my  mouth 
and  get  larger  and  larger.  I started 
mumbling  more  and  more."  The 
result:  the  perfect  Brando. 

Although  Rado  did  write  plays  and 
participate  in  several  shows  and  musi- 
cal revues  while  a student  at  Mary- 
land, "it  took  until  I met  the  right  person,  Gerome  Ragni,  to  really  bring  it  out  in  me." 

Ragni,  another  Maryland  alumnus  (now  deceased)  is  the  co-author  of  Hair.  The  two  met 
at  the  Actor's  Studio  in  New  York  City  and  did  experimental  theater  together.  Rado  says 
new  techniques  were  being  investigated  for  theater,  including  the  Method  and  the  New 
Method.  The  partners  brought  those  influences  to  Hair. 

"We  decided  to  do  a play  about  the  things  that  were  happening  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  the  new  human  relationship  movements — to  see  the  great  changes  that  came  about — 
the  contrast  was  really  very  theatrical.  Hair  is  about  that  time,  and  the  political  and  social 
movements.  "We  managed  to  capture  some  of  that  in  a microcosmic  way  in  a new  theater 
approach,"  says  Rado,  who  is  currently  directing  a European  production  of  Hair.  He's  also 
working  on  a script  for  a new  musical,  tentatively  titled  Out  of  Body. 

He  admits  the  play  has  dominated  his  life,  but  "pleasurably  so.  I have  tried  to  do  other 
things,  but  Hair  keeps  coming  back.  We've  created  either  a monster  or  an  industry,"  Rado 
says.  "It's  been  an  amazing  odyssey."  — Janet  Chismar 


Ray  M.  Johns,  AGRI,  M.S.  '65,  Ph  D. 
'69,  was  selected  by  the  faculty  of 
Hagerstown  Junior  College  in  Hager- 
stown, Md.,  to  receive  the  1995  HJC 
Faculty  of  the  Year  Award.  He  was 
also  nominated  for  the  Maryland 
Association  for  Higher  Education's 
Outstanding  Educator  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Ed  Zebley,  JOUR,  joined  the  business 
development  team  of  Computer  Data 
Systems  Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Commu- 
nication and  Electronics  Association. 

'63 

J.  Landon  Reeve,  AGRI,  is  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Chapel  Valley 
Landscape  Company  which  serves  the 
Washington  and  Baltimore  areas  with 
commercial  and  residential  landscape 
consulting,  design,  installation  and 
maintenance  services. 

'65 

Leroy  Hall,  AGRI,  was  appointed 
principal  of  Snow  Hill  High  School  in 
Worcester  County,  Md. 

'66 

William  B.  Ellis,  ENGR,  Ph.D.,  was 
appointed  senior  fellow  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Forestry  and 
Environmental  Studies.  The  position 
involves  the  application  of  environ- 
mental science  to  fundamental  prob- 
lems such  as  sustainable  development, 
as  well  as  counseling  and  teaching  stu- 
dents in  the  Industrial  Environmental 
Management  Program. 

'67 

John  C.  Nason, 

BMGT,  was  selected 
as  a member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of 
the  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association. 

Nason  is  president  and  founding 
senior  partner  of  the  Salisbury,  Md., 
law  firm  of  Banks,  Nason,  Hickson  & 
Cockey.  He  also  serves  as  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  of  Maryland,  as  counsel  to  the 
Downtown  Salisbury  Association,  as 
pro  bono  counsel  to  Life  Crisis  Center 
Inc.  of  Salisbury  and  is  a member  of 
the  American,  Maryland  and  Wicomi- 
co County  bar  associations. 
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Donald  Zimmer- 
man, BMGT,  is  presi- 
dent of  Globe  Screen- 
printing in  Baltimore. 

'68 

Francis  A.  Contino,  BMGT,  was 
named  managing  partner  of  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP,  Baltimore's  largest 
accounting  firm. 

William  DeLauder,  AGRI,  is  vice 
president  of  product  development  for 
Nabisco  Biscuit  Company  in  East 
Hanover,  N.J.  He  is  president  of  Food 
Update  and  a member  of  the  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Cereal  Chemists. 

Lawrence  Johnson,  AGRI,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  the  1995  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus for  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
River  Falls.  Johnson  is  an  international 
expert  on  livestock  artificial  insemina- 
tion and  gender  pre-selection.  He  is  a 
research  leader  in  the  Germplasm  & 
Gamete  Physiology  Laboratory  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Beltsville,  Md. 

Robert  Karch,  PERH, 
is  the  director  for  the 
National  Center  for 
Health/Fitness  at  the 
American  University 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Donna  S.  Thigpen, 

PERH,  M.S.,  was  selected  by  the  North 
Dakota  State  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion as  president  of  Bismarck  State 
College. 

'69 

David  T.  Aldridge,  A&S,  was  appoint- 
ed vice  president  and  chief  informa- 
tion officer  of  PHH  Corporation,  an 
international  provider  of  value-added 
services.  His  responsibilities  include 
global  data  center  operations,  telecom- 
munications and  setting  strategy  for 
developing  applications  and  systems 
which  integrate  technology  with 
emerging  business  needs. 

Joan  M.  Eisenberg,  EDUC,  was  select- 
ed by  Woman's  Day  Kitchens  and  Baths 
magazine  to  lead  the  design  team  for 
the  1995  Design  Idea  Center  project 
that  was  displayed  at  the  National 
Exposition  of  the  National  Kitchen  and 
Bath  Association  in  New  Orleans  last 


Your  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association  is 
on  its  way  to  building  one  of 
the  best  alumni  associations  in 
the  country,  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud.  With  more 
than  19,000  members  and  an 
impressive  array  of  benefits  and 
services,  we’ve  made  great 
progress  over  the  past  six  years. 
But  we’ve  still  got  a long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  with  other 
universities  like  North  Caroli- 
na— which  has  almost  56,000 
members — and  Penn  State 
with  more  than  120,000! 

That’s  why  we’ve  launched  our 
membership  drive  in  1995, 
“Building  the  Terrapin  Spirit.” 
Our  goal  is  to  exceed 
20,000  members  by  July  1996, 
and  we  believe  we  can  do  it. 
We’ll  be  reaching  out  to  Mary- 
land alumni  by  hosting  events 
in  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, increasing  communication, 
and  more  importantly,  by  ask- 
ing for  your  help,  just  think,  if 
each  of  our  members  encour- 
aged just  one  fellow  alumnus  to 
join  the  Alumni  Association 
we’d  almost  double  our  goal! 
So,  pass  this  application  on  to  a 
friend  or  send  a gift!  You’ll  be 
playing  a very  important  part 
in  helping  to  build  the  Ter- 
rapin spirit. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR/COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

D Single:  $25  Q Joint:  $35 

List  spouse’s  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 


Ed  My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Association. 
Please  charge:  Ed  MasterCard  Ed  VISA 

AMOUNT 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
CARD  EXPIRATION  DATE 
SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (OPTIONAL) 

SOI  IAI  si  i URITT  Nl  ■Mill  R 
SPOUSE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

MAIL  TO:  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association,  Office  of 
Alumni  Programs,  Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301-314-9963. 

For  a brochure  call  301-405-4678  or  800-336-8621. 
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A Coach  for  Life 

John  Harvill,  '50,  has  two  daughters,  and  every  fall  for 
the  last  38  years,  at  least  22  sons.  As  head  coach  of  the 
Gaithersburg  High  School  football  team,  Harvill  has  not 
only  earned  a reputation  for  running  a tough  scrimmage, 
but  has  been  admired  as  a teacher,  counselor  and  friend  to 
the  hundreds  of  students  who  have  worn  a Trojans  uniform. 

For  all  he  has  done  for  its 
young  people,  he  was 
recently  honored  as  citizen 
of  the  year  by  the  city  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Harvill,  an  old-school 
coach  who  learned  the  game 
of  football  when  they  still 
wore  leather  helmets, 
played  center  for  the  Terrap- 
ins in  the  late  1940s.  He 
arrived  at  Gaithersburg  in 
1957  to  teach  history  and  to 
coach  a football  team  that 
had  gone  0-9  the  previous 
year.  Since  then,  his  teams 
have  gone  265-82  and  have  competed  for  four  state  champi- 
onships, (including  1995)  winning  two  ('86  and  '92).  Eleven 
of  his  players  have  played  professionally. 

Off  the  field,  Harvill  has  been  a father-figure  to  many  stu- 
dent-athletes who  seek  guidance  and  advice  during  trying 
teenage  years,  including  tough  decisions  on  where  to  play 
college  ball.  Perhaps  not  coincidentally,  "most  of  my  good 
guys  went  to  Maryland,"  Harvill  says  with  a laugh. 

One  of  those  "good  guys"  was  Ron  Pearson,  '71,  a former 
tight  end  for  the  Terps.  He  marvels  at  Harvill's  endurance. 
"To  be  able  to  work  with — and  to  affect — teenagers  for 
almost  40  years  is  an  achievement,"  he  says.  "So  much  for 
the  generation  gap." 

He  also  recalls  his  old  coach  being  a stickler  for  condi- 
tioning. At  the  end  of  practice  each  player  had  to  carry 
another  player  of  equal  weight  up  and  down  a nearby  hill. 
"It  became  known  as  the  'Hill  from  Hell,'"  Pearson  says. 

Gaithersburg  High  honored  Harvill  last  fall  by  naming  the 
school's  football  stadium  after  him,  a practice  usually  reserved 
for  the  deceased.  "I  don't  know  why  they  did  it,"  says  Harvill 
with  typical  modesty.  "I  guess  I just  stayed  around  the  place 
long  enough  and  didn't  get  into  any  trouble." 

The  hundreds  of  young  men  who  have  played  under  him 
in  the  last  38  years  know  the  reason.  Just  as  sure  as  a pair  of 
aching  legs  after  climbing  the  Hill  from  Hell,  they  know. 

— Joe  Sugannan 


John  Harvill  shares  his  1950 
commencement  ceremony 
with  his  two  daughters,  Carol 
and  Mollie. 


summer.  Eisenberg  was  also  elected 
chair  of  the  national  board  of  gover- 
nors for  Certified  Kitchen  and  Bath- 
room Designers. 

Thomas  E.  Lank- 
ford, AGRI,  is  the 
senior  vice  president 
for  operations  of 
Sysco  Corporation, 
the  nation's  largest 
food  service  distri- 
bution company. 

70 

Gerald  L.  Boarman,  EDUC,  M.A.  '77, 
received  a $25,000  award  from  the 
Milken  Family  Foundation.  The  award 
recognizes  five  exemplary  educators 
in  Maryland  and  150  nationwide  each 
year.  Boarman  is  the  chief  educational 
administrator  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
High  School  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

72 

William  Lee,  A&S,  was  selected  as 
chief  administrative  officer  for  the  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

C.  Teddy  Li,  JOUR,  was  appointed  as 
an  associate  of  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton, D C.,  financial  service  office  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America. 

Michael  J.  Ward,  BMGT,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  of  finance  for 
CSX  Transportation  Inc.,  a railroad 
company.  His  responsibilities  include 
strategic  planning,  corridor  develop- 
ment, economic  analysis,  debt  and 
credit  administration,  budgeting  and 
accounting. 

Mary  Wood,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  was  named 
director  of  public  libraries  in  St. 

Mary's  County,  Md. 

73 

Stephen  J.  Andriole,  GRAD,  M.A.,  is 
the  chief  technology  officer  and  senior 
vice  president  at  Philadelphia's  Cigna 
Corp. 

Eric  Bolton,  ARHU,  was  named  com- 
munications director  for  the  Senate 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 


Harold  Koplewicz,  BSOS,  received  the 
Wilfred  C.  Hulse  Award  from  the  New 
York  Council  on  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychiatry  for  contribution  to  his  field. 
He  is  the  chief  of  child  and  adolescent 
psychiatry  at  Schneider  Children's 
Hospital,  Long  Island  Jewish  Medical 
Center.  Koplewicz  is  also  commission- 
er of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Youth  Crime  and  Vio- 
lence and  Reform  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice System.  He  is  a member  of  the 
physicians'  editorial  board  for  the  Big 
Apple  Parents  Paper  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Depressive  Illness  and  Community 
Mainstreaming  Associates. 

Spencer  Wilson,  GRAD,  Ph.D.,  recent- 
ly retired  after  a 29-year  teaching 
career  as  a history  professor  at  New 
Mexico  Tech.  He  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Cumbres  & Toltec 
Scenic  Railroad  in  New  Mexico  and 
currently  serves  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. Wilson  also  is  a member  and  offi- 
cial historian  of  the  Cumbres  & Toltec 
Scenic  Railroad  Commission. 

75 

Brent  Blackwelder,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  is 
the  founder  of  the  Environmental  Poli- 
cy Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
president  of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  an 
internationally  organized  watchdog 
group. 

Diane  V.  Brown,  HUEC,  M.S.,  was 
named  associate  dean  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University's  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  associate  director  of 
its  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Carl  F.X.  Gentilcore,  ENGR,  M.S.,  was 
named  Eastern  region  business  devel- 
opment manager  for  Golder  Federal 
Services  Inc.,  in  Seattle. 

Sharon  Marshall,  ARHU,  CLIS,  M.L.S. 
'81,  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Southern  Maryland  Regional  Library 
Association. 

Robert  B.  Thomas  Jr.,  BSOS,  was 
appointed  to  the  Harford  County 
Board  of  Education  by  Maryland  Gov. 
Parris  N.  Glendening.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Joppatowne  Elementary  School 
PTA  and  is  a member  of  the 
Joppa/Magnolia  Areas  School  Coali- 
tion. Thomas  is  president  of  the 
National  Fire  Information  Council,  an 
organization  of  about  14,000  volunteer 
and  paid  fire  departments. 
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Michael  Adderly,  BMGT,  was  pro- 
moted to  area  vice  president  of  Com- 
cast Cablevision  for  the  Philadelphia 
area.  His  responsibilities  include 
growth  and  development  of  more  than 
225,000  cable  TV  subscribers. 

Terry  Carpenter,  HUEC,  M.S.,  is  a 
junior  and  senior  high  science  teacher 
at  Flint  Hills  Christian  School  in 
Kansas. 

Patrick  Kavanaugh,  ARHU,  M.M., 
D.M.A.  '80,  executive  director  of  the 
Christian  Performing  Artists  Fellow- 
ship, recently  wrote  Spiritual  Moments 
with  the  Great  Composers,  with  a fore- 
word by  Jerome  Hines  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  The  book  is  com- 
posed of  70  daily  devotions  focusing 
on  the  lives  of  great  composers  includ- 
ing Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin  and  Handel.  Kavanaugh,  an 
expert  in  music  history,  begins  each 
devotion  with  an  example  from  the  life 
of  a great  composer  and  applies  it  to 
spiritual  matters  today. 

Anna  Pearce  Lehman,  EDUC,  M.Ed., 
received  the  1995  Distinguished  Alum- 
nae Award  from  Wilson  College  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Jeff  Pulford,  BSOS,  was  named  vice 
president  and  sales  manager  of  First 
Performance  Mortgage  Corp.,  a sub- 
sidiary of  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

He  is  vice  chair  of  the  mortgage  and 
finance  committee  of  the  Montgomery 


Peace — a sign  of  the  times  in  1973 


Jack  W.  Berryman,  PERH,  Ph  D., 
recently  wrote  Out  of  Many,  One,  a his- 
tory of  the  American  College  of  Sports 
Medicine.  He  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Medical  History  and 
Ethics  at  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine  in  Seattle. 


Donna  Bruchey,  EDUC,  received  the 
Charles  E.  Tressler  Distinguished 
Teacher  Award  at  Hood  College's 
May  1995  commencement  ceremony. 

Nevin  D.  Cooley,  BMGT,  was  promot- 
ed to  vice  president  of  real  estate  and 
construction  of  High  Industries  Inc., 
where  he  leads  the  corporate  functions 
of  information  services,  marketing  and 
strategic  planning.  Cooley  oversees 
the  divisions  of  High  Associates  Ltd. 
and  High  Construction  Inc.,  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  High  Investors 
Ltd. 


Glenn  English,  BSOS,  M.A.,  was 
selected  as  the  town  manager  of 
Haverhill,  Vt. 


Philip  Hardee,  CMPS,  Ph.D.,  coordi- 
nated a workshop  which  brought  50 
astronomers  from  nine  countries 
to  the  University  of  Alabama 
to  discuss  black  holes. 

Hardee  is  a professor 
at  the  University 
of  Alabama's 
Department  of 
Physics  and 
Astronomy. 


Roseann  Ryba,  BSOS,  was  named 
associate  partnei  of  Andersen  Consult- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Her  responsibili- 
ties include  managing  client  relation- 
ships and  carrying  out  consulting 
engagements  in  financial  services  in 
the  Northeast  Pennsylvania  region. 


Allen  Stern,  ARHU,  joined  the  office 
of  Friedberg  Properties  in  New  Jersey 
as  a real  estate  professional. 


Michael  D.  Brannan, 

BMGT,  was  named  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Community  Foun- 
dation of  Frederick 
County.  The  board  is 
responsible  for 
the  foundation's 
overall  opera- 
tions includ- 
ing fund 
raising, 
grant 
and 

scholar- 
ship dis- 
tribution, 
investment 
of  the  endowment 
portfolio  and  fiscal  over- 
sight. Brannan  is  senior 
vice  president  of 
NationsBank  in 
Frederick,  Md. 


Found  Diploma, 

Lost  Owner 

A University  of  Maryland 
diploma  for  Leslie  Carol 
Dugan,  BSOS,  December  '78, 
was  found  by  a man  residing 
in  Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Mich. 
Attempts  to  locate  the 
recipient  at  her  last  known 
address  were  unsuccessful. 

If  anyone  can  provide 
information  that  will  reunite 
owner  and  diploma  please 
contact  the  alumni  associa- 
tion at  301-405-4675. 
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Robert  Cooley,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  was 
named  assistant  principal  at  Damascus 
High  School  in  Maryland. 

Robert  M.  Dixon,  CMPS,  Ph.D.,  is 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at 
Morehouse  College,  and  has  complet- 
ed two  textbooks  on  college  physics. 
His  textbooks.  Concepts  in  College 
Physics  and  Physics  and  Technology  for 
the  Liberal  Arts  were  published  in  1994 
by  Kendall/ Hunt  Publishing  Compa- 
ny, Dubuque,  Iowa.  Dixon  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Physical  Society 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Physics  Teachers. 

N.  Scott  Jones,  UGS,  was  named 
senior  associate  of  Burt  Hill  Kosar  Rit- 
telmann  Associates'  Washington,  D.C., 
office.  Jones  specializes  in  energy 
design  and  the  analysis  of  commercial 
and  residential  buildings. 

Janet  Levin,  PERH, 
was  selected  as  the 
accommodations 
manager  for  the  8th 
Pan  American  Mac- 
cabi  games,  an  inter- 
national competition 
for  Jewish  athletes 

held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  24, 1995-Jan. 
5, 1996.  She  is  a certified  Leisure  Profes- 
sional through  the  National  Recreation 
and  Parks  Association. 


Richard  Repac,  BMGT,  was  appointed 
assistant  vice  president  for  finance  and 
comptroller  at  Frostburg  State  Univer- 
sity in  Frostburg,  Md. 
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As  a four-year  member  of 
the  University  Marching 
Band,  I spent  a lot  of  time  on 
Route  1,  or  more  specifically, 
next  to  Route  1 on  the  band's 
practice  field  by  Memorial 
Chapel.  During  fall  semesters, 
for  six  to  eight  hours  each 
week  and  an  additional  two  hours  on  home  football  game  days.  Route  1 has  been  "home"  to 
anyone  who  ever  marched  in  the  band.  From  our  vantage  point,  we  listened  to — and  often 
competed  with — the  sounds  of  Route  1. 

During  late  afternoon  hours,  traffic  along  Route  1 gradually  increased  as  students  and 
commuters  headed  toward  their  various  destinations.  Car  horns  blared  if  drivers  couldn't  get 
through  a stoplight  quickly  enough  or  if  someone  on  foot  tried  recklessly  to  cross  the  road. 
The  occasional  screech  of  tires  signaled  a driver's  reaction  to  the  unanticipated  moves  of  cars 
and  people.  Every  once  in  a while,  these  sounds  created  unique  harmonies  to  our  music. 

The  buzzing  of  the  alarm  at  the  College  Park  Fire  Department's  Route  1 station  house 
meant  a short  reprieve  from  rehearsal.  The  fire  engines  and  ambulances,  responding  to  each 
emergency  call  with  their  lights  flashing  and  sirens  screaming,  drowned  out  intricate  instru- 
mental melodies,  as  well  as  instructions  from  the  band  directors  positioned  high  above  the 
field  in  their  wooden  tower. 

On  Friday  afternoons,  especially  when  the  weather  was  pleasant,  "frat  rats"  began  their 
weekends  early.  Stereo  speakers,  blasting  rock  music  from  the  fraternity  house  windows 
closest  to  Chapel  Field,  routinely  competed  with  the  marching  band  for  domination  of  the 
Route  1 airwaves.  Oh,  if  only  we  could  have  cranked  up  the  volume 
on  our  horns  as  easily  as  the  fraternities  adjusted  the  dials  on 
their  stereos. 

Now  20  years  later,  while  visiting  the  Universi 
Marching  Band  during  a rehearsal  on  that  same 
field.  I've  realized  that  not  much  has  changed.  In 
fact,  the  sounds  of  Route  1 are  still  music  to  my 
ears.  — Joel  Friedman 

Joel  Friedman,  PERU,  '79,  lives  in  Winchester,  Va., 
but  he  returns  faithfully  to  Maryland's  home  football 
games  where  his  instrument  of  choice  now  is  a cannon 
instead  of  his  baritone  (small  tuba).  When  not  making 
noise  as  one  of  the  Maryland  Band  Cannoneers, 
is  executive  director  of  Shenandoah  Valley  Community  Resi- 
dences, a nonprofit  organization  which  provides  residential  ser- 
vices for  adults  with  mental  retardation. 
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Friedman 


The  Sounds  of  Route  1 


County  Board  of  Realtors  and  active  in 
the  Young  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Frederick  County 
Builders  Association. 

Susan  Souder, 

ARHU,  was  elected 
president  of  the 
Maryland  chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. She  was  also 
appointed  to  the  Bal- 
timore City  Judicial 
Nominating  Committee,  which  recom- 
mends qualified  candidates  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  appointment  to  the  trial 
courts.  Souder  is  a partner  with  Bal- 
lard, Spahr,  Andrews  & Ingersoll  and 
heads  the  litigation  practice  in  the  Bal- 
timore office. 

79 

Farley  K.  Banks,  ARHU,  was  recently 
admitted  to  the  State  Bar  of  Ohio. 
Banks  is  a 1995  graduate  of  Claude  W. 
Pettit  College  of  Law  at  Ohio  Northern 
University.  He  was  a former  executive 
editor  and  staff  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  & Law,  a student  publication, 
and  a recipient  of  the  1994  Outstand- 
ing Case  Brief  Award. 

Mary  Klatko,  BMGT,  M.G.A.  '82,  was 
awarded  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Best  Practices  Award  for  the 
Howard  County  Public  School  System, 
Maryland,  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  Klatko  is  a food  and  nutrition 
supervisor. 

'80 

Donald  Bathurst,  ENGR,  was  named 
the  deputy  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration.  He  is  a member 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associ- 
ation's board  of  directors. 

Roderick  Flagg,  BMGT,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  complex  man- 
ager of  Perdue's  Lewistown,  N.C., 
plant  with  responsibilities  for  all  of  the 
Lewistown  complex's  operations 
including  the  processing  plant, 
hatcheries  and  feedmills. 

Susan  Wallace,  BSOS,  was  named 
director  of  nursing  at  the  transitional 
care  unit  of  Phillipsburg  Area  Hospital 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Eileen  Helm  Weaver,  EDUC,  M.Ed, 
was  listed  in  the  1995  edition  of  Who's 
Wlto  Among  Students  in  American  Uni- 
versity's and  Colleges. 
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William  J.  Dunn,  BMGT,  was  named 
a partner  in  Coopers  & Lybrand  LLP, 
an  international  services  firm.  He 
directs  the  firm's  executive  compensa- 
tion tax  practice  in  the  Philadelphia 
office. 

Kathleen  W.  Sander,  ARHU,  M.A., 
was  awarded  the  runner-up  John 
Grenzebach  Award  for  Outstanding 
Research  in  Philanthropy  for  Educa- 
tion for  her  dissertation,  "Not  a Lady 
Among  Us!  Entrepreneurial  Philan- 
thropy and  Economic  Independence  as 
Expressed  through  the  Women's 
Exchange  Movement,  1832-1900."  This 
award  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Fund-Raising 
Counsel  Trust  for  Philanthropy  and 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education. 

'82 

Philip  B.  Bass,  BMGT,  was  named  a 
partner  at  the  Baltimore  office  of  Ernst 
& Young  LLP,  the  nation's  largest 
accounting/consulting  firm.  Bass  is 
the  organizer  of  the  Entrepreneur  of 
the  Year  program  in  Maryland  and  is 
active  in  the  Associated  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  of  Baltimore  and 
Levindale  Hebrew  Geriatric  Center 
and  Hospital. 

Thomas  A.  Gockowski,  ENGR,  was 
named  an  associate  of  Carroll  Engi- 
neering Corporation.  He  is  the  chief 
structural  engineer  at  the  Philadel- 
phia-based consulting  engineering 
firm. 

Tim  Kelly,  JOUR,  was  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  His  responsibilities 
include  managing  the  newspaper's 
metropolitan  news  staff,  its 
national/foreign  news  departments, 
the  sports  department  and  the 
news/ copy  desks. 

Gregory  H.  Powell,  BSOS,  M.A.  '82, 
Ph.D.  '85,  opened  Powell  Management 
Resources,  a management  consultation 
business  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  addition 
to  his  psychotherapy  practice.  In  this 
new  endeavor,  Powell  works  closely 
with  business  leaders  on  the  human 
factors  in  their  organizations.  He  is 
past  president  of  the  Frederick  County 
Mental  Health  Association  and  co- 
founder of  the  Frederick  County  Child 
Care  Consortium. 


Craig  Spangler,  ARCH,  was  appoint- 
ed architecture  studio  manager  of 
Ballinger,  a 100-member  architectural 
and  engineering  firm  based  in 
Philadelphia. 


Marty  Rice,  HUEC,  recently  became 
the  first  woman  to  lead  the  Frederick 
County  Planning  Commission  in 
Maryland.  She  is  also  involved  in  the 
Maryland  Organic  Food  and  Farming 
Association. 
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Robert  Artin,  BSOS,  joined  Wheat 
First  Butcher  Singer's  Newton,  Pa., 
office  as  a financial  consultant. 

Sandra  Berkeley,  HUEC,  M.S.,  was 
named  manager  for  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  Department  of  Aging's  Infor- 
mation and  Assistance  Program. 


'84 

Anne  Blackwell,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  is  the 
child  victims'  advocate  and  counselor 
at  the  Carteret  County  Rape  Crisis 
Program.  She  is  a nationally  certified 
counselor,  certified  professional  coun- 
selor, certified  clinical  mental  health 
counselor,  licensed  professional  coun- 
selor and  registered  play  therapist. 


David  W.  Heneberry,  JOUR,  was 
appointed  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  The  Ryland  Group  Inc.,  the 
nation's  third-largest  home  builder. 
The  promotion  was  prompted  by 
Heneberry's  successful  development 
of  a nationwide  advertising  program 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
Ryland's  advertising  campaign. 

Vahid  Motevalli,  ENGR,  M.S.  '85, 
Ph.D.  '89,  was  named  an  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Con- 
gressional Fellow  for  1995-96.  Fel- 
lows spend  a year  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  working  with  the  staff 
of  a congressional  commit- 
tee or  a representative  or 
senator.  They  partici- 
pate in  the  drafting  of 
bills,  arrange  congres- 
sional hearings,  serve 
as  liaisons  between 
private  sector  advisory 
committees  and  the 
White  House  and  enlist 
industry  contacts  for  fed- 
eral government  studies. 

Motevalli  is  an  associate 
professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Worcester, 

Mass. 


Warren  D.  Bonisch,  ENGR,  was  pro- 
moted to  engineering  manager  of  the 
Dallas  regional  office  of  Schirmer 
Engineering  Corporation. 

Jerry  D.  Focas,  BMGT,  became  a 
shareholder  in  the  firm  of  Morrow  & 
Hassani,  P.A.  Focas  concentrates  his 
practice  in  corporate  and  commercial 
law  and  estate  planning  and 
administration. 
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William  G.  Rogers  Sr., 

BMGT,  was  appointed 
to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Courts  posi- 
tion of  deputy  executive 
officer  for  court  opera- 
tions. Rogers  is  a 
member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 
Bar  and  the 
Pennsylva- 
nia Bar. 


A hurdler  on  the 
women's  track 
team  in  1981 
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o you  have 
a vacation  home, 
commercial 


property, 
personal 
residence  or 
parcel  of  land 
that  is  not 
financially 
beneficial  for  you 


to  maintain: 


Why  not  consider  giving 
the  property  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Man  kind  Foun- 
dation Inc.  in  support  of 
the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park? 

A gift  of  property  offers 
you  the  opportunity  for 
valuable  income  tax  and 
estate  tax  savings — while 
avoiding  burdensome  man- 
agement and  potential 
problems  in  selling  the 
property'. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a 
gift  of  real  estate  to  pro- 
vide income  to  you  and  a 
loved  one,  depending 
upon  the  gift  arrangement 
you  choose. 


For  more  information  please  contact: 


Deborah  A.  W.  Read 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
3 1 28  Lee  Building 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park.  MD  20742 
301-405-4681  or  1-800-532-6658 
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Underwater  Adventure 

Nick  Caloyianis  isn't  afraid  of  sharks,  even  after  being  severely  bitten  by 
one  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  three  years  ago.  As  he  shows  the  scars  the 
bull  shark  left  on  his  hands  and  feet,  he  explains  that  the  attack  was  pro- 
voked by  miscommunication  with  a crew  member.  He  says  his  knowledge 
of  the  creatures  and  other  marine  life  allows  him  to  continue  his  work  as  an  underwater 
filmmaker  without  the  fear  of  being  bitten  again. 

While  studying  zoology  at  Maryland,  Caloyianis  assisted  Professor  Emerita  Eugenie 
Clark  with  her  introductory  oceanography  course,  now  known  as  “Deep  Sea  Sharks  and  Sea 
Monsters."  Clark  directed  him  toward  marine  biology  by  explaining  the  career  options  in 
the  field.  “Without  Eugenie  Clark  I wouldn't  be  sitting  here  today  doing  what  I'm  doing," 
Caloyianis  says.  "She  opened  a huge  window  of  opportunity  for  me." 

After  graduating  in  1973,  Caloyianis  pursued  a career  in  underwater  filmmaking.  For 
several  years  he  was  an  apprentice  in  Mexico  with  filmmaker  Ramon  Bravo,  and  in  1977  he 
founded  his  own  production  company.  His  credits  include  producing  and  filming  works  for 
National  Geographic,  ABC,  CBS,  Dutch  National  Television,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  National  Aquarium  in  Baltimore.  Many  of  Caloyianis'  films  have  earned  prestigious 
awards  including  Emmys,  Cine  Golden  Eagles  and  an  Oscar.  In  1994  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
his  mentor,  earning  the  title  of  Boston  Sea  Rover  Diver  of  the  Year,  which  Clark  was  award- 
ed in  1978. 

Caloyianis'  current  project  is  an  underwater  special  on  shark  behavior  for  the  Discovery 
Channel's  "Shark  Week"  this  August.  "The  thing  that's  going  to  set  this  apart  from  other 
films  right  away  is  that  it's  part  of  a series  the  Discovery  Channel  is  doing  called  The  Ulti- 
mate Guide  To...  with  about  10  different  animals,"  Caloyianis  says.  The  Ultimate  Guide  to 
Sharks  is  a study  of  the  evolution  of  more  than  a dozen  species,  including  how  they  swim, 
the  predator/ prey  relationship  and  some  behavior  that's  never  been  seen  before.  The  film 
will  use  computer  animation  to  show  more  naturalistic  behavior  that  scientists  have  seen, 
but  not  yet  filmed. 

Though  it's  not  difficult  to  survive  professionally  in  the  under- 
water film  business,  Caloyianis  explains  that  he  is  a land  lubber  as 
well.  He  enjoys  still  photography,  as  well  as  shooting  cultural 
films  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  sharks  or  water.  "The  worst 
thing  I would  want  is  for  someone  to  think  I can  only  shoot  with 
underwater  motion  picture  cameras."  — Betsy  Wright 


Nick  Caloyianis,  upper 
left,  and  below,  filming 
sharks  in  the  Bahamas 
with  a specialized  under 
water  camera 


He  is  also  professionally  certified  in 
transportation  and  logistics  by  the 
American  Society  of  Transportation 
and  Logistics.  Additionally,  he  is  a 
court-appointed  special  advocate  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  a volunteer  pro- 
gram in  which  he  represents  children 
in  abuse  and  neglect  cases  in  Vir- 
ginia's Family  and  Domestic  Court. 
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Mark  A.  Ashwill,  ARHU,  M.A., 
served  as  primary  researcher  for  a case 
study  project  to  examine  the  differ- 
ences in  academic  achievement 
between  pupils  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  study,  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
and  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Human  Growth  and  Development  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  focused  on 
national  standards,  including  curricu- 
lum development,  examinations  and 
the  transition  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. Ashwill  is  the  director  of  the 
World  Languages  Institute  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Joseph  Contrera, 

LFSC,  recently  started 
a position  as  a tech- 
nology licensing  spe- 
cialist for  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Health 
in  Beltsville,  Md. 

Linda  Peller  Rosen,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  an 
adjunct  professor  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  Previously, 
Rosen  served  as  associate  executive 
director  and  director  of  policy  studies 
for  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Educa- 
tion Board. 

Neil  Rubin,  JOUR, 
was  named  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Jewish 
Times.  Previously,  he 
served  as  the  paper's 
managing  editor. 

David  E.  Scott,  ENGR,  received  the 
Young  Civil  Engineer  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Maryland  Section.  He 
is  chief  of  the  water  facilities  engineer- 
ing section  for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

C.  Ralph  Stephens,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  acting  chair  of  the  Division  of 
Humanities  and  Arts  at  Essex  Com- 
munity College.  Stephens,  a professor 
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Gymnast  Betty  Cortequera 
in  1990  during  her  floor 
routine 


of  English,  has  been  teaching  at  Essex 
Community  College  since  1973  and 
has  been  head  of  its  English  depart- 
ment since  1988. 

James  Edward  Whitney  II,  ENGR, 
recently  earned  a Ph.D  in  electrical 
and  computer  engineering  from  Mar- 
quette University  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  title  of  his  dissertation  was 
"Adaptive  Constant-False-Alarm-Rate 
(CFAR)  Processors  Utilizing  Struc- 
tured Co-variance  Matrices." 

'86 

Jean  Baron,  BSOS,  is  an  associate  at 
Douglas  V.  Osborne's  law  firm  in  Kla- 
math Falls,  Ore.  She  handles  domestic 
relations  cases,  probate  matters, 
bankruptcy  and  general  civil  casework. 

Brandi  Chaffin,  BMGT,  was  part  of  a 
team  of  graduate  business  students 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  Division  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management  that  won  sec- 
ond place  in  the  fourth  annual  Nation- 
al Black  MBA  Association  (NBMBAA) 
Student  Case  Competition  in  1995.  The 
three-member  team  competed  against 
teams  from  29  other  business  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  Chrysler 
Corporation's  Neon  automobile  line 
and  its  direct  competition  with  a Tai- 
wanese car  manufacturer.  Each  of  the 
winning  students  received  a $2,000 
scholarship  from  the  NBMBAA. 

Shirley  Maese,  ARHU,  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  speech  commu- 
nication at  Chesapeake  College  in 
Maryland. 

Lori  S.  Miller,  BSOS,  was  named 
assistant  dean  for  student  services  at 
Seton  Hall  University  School  of  Law  in 
New  Jersey.  Previously,  she  was  direc- 
tor of  alumni  relations. 

'87 

Frank  S.  Clapsaddle,  BSOS,  was 
named  marketing  representative  for 
ReMed  Recovery  Care  Centers,  a net- 
work of  post-acute  brain  treatment 
programs  with  centers  located 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
responsible  for  ReMed's  national  sales 
and  marketing  efforts,  working  with 
case  managers,  clients,  funders  and 
referring  clinical  staff. 


Keith  Rosenbaum, 

BSOS,  joined  The 
Daily  Record  Co., 
publisher  of 
Warfield's  and  The 
Daily  Record,  as  circu- 
lation director  in  Bal- 
timore. Previously, 
he  was  the  circulation  director  at  the 
Baltimore  Business  Journal. 

Seth  Statler,  BMGT,  M.B.A.,  was 
named  Rep.  Steny  Hoyer's  (D-Md.) 
associate  staff  member  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  handles 
issues  on  the  Appropriations  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee. 

'88 

Vivek  Khera,  CMPS,  was  recently 
awarded  a Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  from  Duke  University. 

Richard  Owens,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  vice 
president  for  institutional  advance- 
ment and  associate  professor  of  histo- 
ry at  Lewis  University  in  Illinois,  pre- 
sented a paper  at  the  annual  European 
Studies  Conference  in  Omaha.  The 
title  of  the  paper  was  "Marianne  and 
Uncle  Sam:  The  Growth  of  Franco- 
American  Cordiality."  Owens  is  the 
author  of  Peaceful  Warrior:  A Biography 
of  Horace  Porter,  1837-1921,  and  has 
written  and  taught  extensively  on  top- 
ics involving  U.S.  history,  internation- 
al relations  and  diplomacy. 

Kelly  Sheridan,  ARHU,  is  the  new 
fund  development  assistant  at  North 
Arundel  Hospital  Foundation  in  Glen 
Burnie,  Md.  The  position  involves 
planning  special  events,  writing  the 
foundation  newsletter  and  assisting 
the  executive  director  of  the  founda- 
tion with  the  annual  giving  campaign. 

Lisa  W.  Voss,  JOUR,  is  the  educational 
assistant  for  the  alternative  education 
program  at  Pocomoke  High  School  in 
Pocomoke  City,  Md.  She  also  serves  as 
a tutor  for  the  Worcester  County 
Adult  Literacy  Program. 

'89 

Romae  Huntley,  ENGR,  graduated 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies'  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Program  for  Minority  Managers. 
The  program  was  developed  to  pre- 
pare outstanding  minority  profession- 
als to  assume  leadership  positions  in 
both  private  and  public  organizations. 


Baoming  Ma,  ENGR,  Ph.D.  '94, 
joined  the  GE  Research  and 
Development  Center  as  an 
electrical  engineer. 

He  is  a member 
of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Elec- 
trical and 
Electronics 
Engineers  and 
the  Society  of  Industrial  and  Applied 
Mathematics. 

David  J.  Molinaro,  ENGR,  M.S., 
joined  Clough,  Harbour  & Associates 
as  project  manager  in  the  Kingston, 
Pa.,  office,  a branch  of  the  firm's 
Albany,  N.Y.,  headquarters.  His 
responsibilities  include  land  develop- 
ment, transportation  and  traffic  engi- 
neering projects. 

Warren  Moore,  BMGT,  was  named 
marketing  representative  for  ReMed 
Recovery  Care  Centers,  a network  of 
post-acute  brain  treatment  programs 
with  centers  located  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Moore  is  responsible  for 
ReMed's  national  sales  and  marketing 
efforts,  working  with  case  managers, 
clients,  funders  and  referring  clinical 
staff. 

Rorin  M.  Platt,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  headmaster  of  Hale  High 
School  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Platt  is  a spe- 
cialist in  American  foreign  relations 
and  has  written  several  scholarly  arti- 
cles and  two  books. 

Beth  Richman,  JOUR,  was  promoted 
to  advertising  manager  of  Home  Team 
Sports,  a regional  sports  network 
based  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

'90 

Alison  Doviak, 

BSOS,  was  awarded  a 
Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  New  York  Law 
School  at  the  May 
1995  commencement. 

Kathleen  Kibler  Mahoney,  ARHU,  is 
a general  practitioner  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal litigation  including  wills  and 
estates,  divorces,  family  law  and  juve- 
nile law.  Recently,  her  expanded  law 
office  relocated  to  Rockville,  Md. 

Kenneth  Aubrey  Snoots  Jr.,  BMGT, 
received  a Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration degree  from  the  Darden 
School  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Matt  Wurster,  JOUR,  M.A.,  was 
named  senior  producer  of  the  5 p.m. 
newscast  of  WTVJ-Channel  6,  an  NBC- 
owned  and  operated  television  station 
in  Miami,  Fla. 

'91 

Michelle  J.  Goldman,  BSOS,  graduat- 
ed cum  laude  with  a Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  New  York  Law  School  at 
the  May  1995  commencement.  She  was 
the  recipient  of  the  National  Team 
Moot  Court  Award  for  Outstanding 
Contribution  and  Order  of  Barristers. 

Susan  A Littell,  BSOS,  graduated  in 
May  1995  with  a Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  New  York  Law  School. 

'92 

Isaac  Brownell,  ENGR,  CMPS,  was 
chosen  as  one  of  eight  Presidential 
Scholars  at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine 
in  Houston.  Presidential  Scholars  are 
selected  by  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity and  represent  the  most  outstand- 
ing applicants  for  the  entering  class. 

'94 

Matthew  A.  Testerman,  BSOS,  M.A. 
was  designated  Naval  Flight  Officer  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio. 

'95 

David  Marks,  BSOS,  was  honored  as 
Maryland  Young  Republican  of  the 
Year  at  the  1995  Maryland  Republican 
summer  convention.  Marks  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 

Kristin  Runge,  ARHU,  M.M.,  is  a vol- 
unteer in  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps, 
Southwest  region.  The  corps  is  the  old- 
est and  largest  Catholic  lay  volunteer 
program  in  existence.  During  their 
year  of  service,  Jesuit  volunteers  live 
and  work  among  the  poor  in  homeless 
shelters,  schools,  medical  clinics,  food 
banks  and  job  placement  programs. 
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Through  March  3 


The  Art  Gallery  pre 


sents  Les  Jolies 


Femmes  D'edouard 


De  Beaumont,  an  exhi 


bition  of  19th-century 


lithographs  depicting 


satirical  caricatures 


about  gender  roles  and 


relations  in  France  dur 


ing  the  Second  Repub 


lie  and  Second  Empire. 


The  exhibit  runs 


through  March  3.  Free. 


For  more  information 


call  301-405-2763. 


'Au  Bal  Masque" 
(right)  is  one  of 
the  lithographs 
in  the  exhibition. 


LITHOGRAPH  COURTESY  OF  THE  ART  GALLERY;  PHOTO  BY  PHIL  MATT 
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Monday,  March  11 

The  Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series  presents  Music  at  Maryland 
with  Carmen  Balthrop,  soprano,  and 
Daniel  Heifetz,  violin.  At  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Terrace  Theatre  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
202-467-4600. 

Tuesday,  March  12 

The  University  of  Maryland  Concert 
Band  with  conductor  L.  Richmond 
Sparks.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand  Ball- 
room. Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-5542. 

Wednesday,  March  20 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Made  by 
Men:  African  American  Quilts.  Col- 
lection of  historic  and  contemporary 
quilts  from  across  the  United  States 
including  work  by  the  University  of 
Maryland's  David  Driskell  and 
Howard  University's  Raymond 
Dobard.  Reception  on  April  12  from 
5 to  7 p.m.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-2763. 


Garth  Fagan  Dance  performers 
Norwood  Pennewell  and  Natalie 
Rogers  in  "Moth  Dreams" 

Sunday,  March  24 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Ahn  Trio  with  music  for 
violin,  cello  and  piano  by  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff  and  Elgar.  At  3 p.m.  in 
the  Adult  Education  and  Conference 
Center.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-403-4240. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with  conductor 
William  Hudson.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Conference  Center  Auditorium, 
University  College.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 

Sunday,  March  31 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorale 

presents  its  spring  concert  with  con- 
ductor Roger  Folstrom.  At  4 p.m.  at 
the  University  United  Methodist 
Church.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-5570. 


Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


performance  at  2 p.m.,  Feb.  25. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-2201. 


Call  301 -405- ARTS  for  24-hour 
information  about  the  arts  at  Maryland. 


Saturday,  February  17 

The  Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series 
presents  "Happy  Birthday  Mozart." 
At  8 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Matinee  performance  at  3 p.m.,  Feb. 
18.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-1150. 


The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  The  Harp  Consort  with 
harpist  Andrew  Lawrence-King  and 
lutenist  Paul  O'Dette  performing 
17th-century  music  from  Spain,  Italy 
and  the  Americas.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Annunciation  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.  Pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-403-4240. 


Music  at  Memorial  Chapel  presents 
the  University  of  Maryland  Gospel 
Choir.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-314-9866. 


Thursday,  February  22 

University  Theatre  presents  Shake- 
speare's Othello.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Repeat  performances  Feb. 
23,  24,  29,  March  1 and  2.  Matinee 


Tuesday,  February  27 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phonic Wind  Ensemble  with  con- 
ductor John  E.  Wakefield.  At  8 p.m. 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5542. 


Thursday,  March  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  12  p.m.  in  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts.  Free. 
Open  rehearsals  also  on  March  28  at 
7 p.m.  and  April  9 at  5 p.m.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-1150. 


University  Theatre  presents  Franken- 
stein. Adapted  from  the  novel  by 
Mary  Shelley.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Repeat  performances  March  8 
and  9.  Matinee  performance  at  2 p.m., 
March  10.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-2201. 


Saturday,  March  9 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Muir  String  Quartet 

performing  the  second  cycle  of  a six- 
concert  series  featuring  the  complete 
Beethoven  string  quartets.  At  8 p.m., 
in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine 
Arts.  Repeat  performance  on  March 
10  at  3 p.m.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-403-4240. 


' Sun  and  Owl  Quilt  by  David  Driskell 
will  be  a part  of  the  Art  Gallery  quilt 
show  beginning  on  March  20. 


University  of  Maryland 
Men's  Basketball  Schedule 

(Feb.-March  '96) 


at  2 p.m.,  May  5.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more 
information  call  301- 
405-2201. 


Opponent 


February 


1,  Thursday 


3,  Saturday 


6,  Tuesday 


10,  Saturday 


15,  Thursday 


18,  Sunday 


21,  Wednesday 


24,  Saturday 


28,  Wednesday 


at  Virginia  8 p.m. 
'Georgia  Tech  12:30  p.m. 
at  North  Carolina  9 p.m. 
at  Florida  State  12:30  p.m 
*Wake  Forest  9 p.m. 
'Missouri  2 p.m. 
at  N.C.  State  7 p.m. 
at  Clemson  12:30  p.m. 
'Duke  (TBA) 


2,  Saturday 


7-10,  Thursday 


Sunday 


'Virginia  4 p.m. 


at  ACC  Tournament 
at  Greensboro  Coliseum, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  (TBA) 


Women's  Basketball  Schedule 


February 


3,  Saturday 


5,  Monday 


10  Saturday 


13,  Tuesday 


18,  Sunday 


21,  Wednesday 


24,  Saturday 


29-March  3 


at  Georgia  Tech  2 p.m. 
'Duke  7 p.m. 

'Clemson  7:30  p.m. 
at  Wake  Forest  7:30  p.m 
'Florida  State  7:30  p.m. 
at  North  Carolina  7 p.m. 
'Virginia  7:30  p.m. 
at  ACC  Tournament 
at  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  (TBA) 


Home  game  in  Cole  Field  House 


Friday,  April  19 

The  Artist  Schol- 
arship Benefit 
Series  presents 
Eine  kleine 
Gospelmusik 
with  Valerie  Fos- 
ter. At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Admission 
charged.  For  more 
information  call 
301-405-1150. 


Thursday,  April  25 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
presents  the  Berlioz  Requiem  with 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Chorus 
conducted  by  David  Zinman.  At  8:15 
p.m.  at  the  Joseph  Meyerhoff  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Baltimore.  Repeat  per- 
formance April  26.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
800-442-1198. 

Saturday,  April  27 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Muir  String  Quartet 
performing  the  third  cycle  of  a six- 
concert  series  featuring  the  complete 
Beethoven  string  quartets.  At  8 p.m. 
in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine 
Arts.  Repeat  performance  on  April 
28  at  3 p.m.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-403-4240. 

Wednesday,  May  1 

University  Theatre  presents  Abduct- 
ing Diana,  an  American  premiere. 

At  8 p.m.  in  the  Pugliese  Theatre. 
Repeat  performances  May  2,  3,  4,  7, 

8,  9, 10  and  11.  Matinee  performance 


Saturday, 

May  4 

The  Concert  Soci- 
ety at  Maryland 
presents  Drums 
& Dances  of  Sri 
Lanka  with  the 
Sri  Lanka 
Women's  Dance 
Troupe  and  the 
Chitrasena-Vijira 
Dance  Company. 

At  8 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre. 

Pre-concert  semi- 
nar at  6:30  p.m. 

Admission 
charged.  For  more 
information  call 
301-403-4240. 

Sunday,  May  5 

The  Maryland  Bands 
present  the  20th  Annual 
"Pops"  Concert  with  con- 
ductors John  E.  Wakefield  and 
L.  Richmond  Sparks.  At  4:30  p.m. 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom,  Stamp  Stu- 
dent Union.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5542. 

Thursday,  May  9 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with  guest  violinist 
Daniel  Heifetz.  At  8 p.m.  In  the 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 


Bride's  Pride 


Saturday,  May  11 

The  Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series  presents  the  Guameri  String 
Quartet.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-1150. 
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Tuesday,  April  9 

The  University  of  Maryland  Sym- 
phonic Wind  Ensemble  with  con- 
ductor John  E.  Wakefield.  At  8 p.m. 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5542. 


Thursday,  April  11 

University  Theatre  presents  The  Ties 
That  Bind.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Repeat  performances  April  12, 
13, 18, 19  and  20.  Matinee  perfor- 
mance at  2 p.m.,  April  14.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-2201. 


Friday,  April  12 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Tallis  Scholars,  per- 
forming a capella  sacred  music  of  the 
Renaissance.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Wash- 
ington National  Cathedral,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Pre-concert  seminar  at  6 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-403-4240. 


Saturday,  April  13 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Lincoln  Center  performing  works 
for  tenor,  guitar,  flute,  piano  and 
strings  by  Weber,  Paganini,  Dvorak 
and  Ken  Frazelle.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Adult  Education  and  Conference 
Center.  Pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-403-4240. 


Wednesday,  April  17 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
Garth  Fagan  Dance  performing  a 
lecture-demonstration  as  part  of  the 
diversity  artists  project.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  Dorothy  Madden  Theater  in  the 
Dance  Building.  Repeat  performance 
April  18.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-3198. 


Begin  preparations  for  that  special  day  at  the  uni- 
versity's Bridal  Showcase  in  the  Grand  Ball- 
room of  the  Stamp  Student  Union,  March 
16  and  17, 11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  each  day. 

Featuring  more  than  100 
exhibitors  covering  every 
aspect  of  the  wedding 
industry,  the  showcase  is 
highlighted  by  two  daily  fashion 
shows  of  bridal  gowns,  other  formal 
wear,  lingerie  and  bathing  suits.  Tickets  are 
$5  and  are  available  at  all  TicketMaster  outlets,  by 
calling  202-432-SEAT  or  the  university's  ticket  office 
at  301-314-8587.  For  more  information  call  301-314-8012. 


Sunday,  May  12 

The  University  of  Maryland 
Chorale  presents  the  Annual  "Pops" 
Concert  with  conductor  Roger  Fol- 
strom.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-5570. 


Tuesday,  April  2 

The  Department  of 
Dance  presents 
Maryland  Dance 
Ensemble,  a pro- 
gram of  dances  by 
faculty  and  students 
of  the  department. 
At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Dorothy  Madden 
Theater  in  the  Dance 


Building.  Repeat 
performances  April 
3, 4 and  5.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-3198. 


Monday,  May  13 

The  University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Ensemble  presents  the  Finale  Court- 
yard Concert.  At  5 p.m.  in  the  North 
Loggia,  Tawes  Fine  Arts  Building. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 


405-5542. 


Adam  Showing 
Eve,  36x36",  col- 
lage and  encaus- 
tics, 1994,  is  in  the 
private  collection 
of  comedian  and 
actor  Bill  Cosby, 
who  purchased  it 
for  his  wife 
Camille.  In  his  pic- 
torial reversal, 
David  Driskell  por- 
trays Adam  as  the 
tempter,  rather 
than  Eve. 


COLORING  THE  PAST 


When  David  Driskell  paints,  he  draws  upon  his  personal  past  and  the  distant  past  for 
inspiration.  Raised  as  a fundamentalist  Baptist  (his  father  was  a preacher),  Driskell  finds 
Biblical  stories  with  a subtle  twist  a frequent  subject  matter.  And  the  medium  he  choos- 
es to  capture  these  images  can  be  traced  back  5,000  years.  Encaustic,  a mixture  of  pig- 
ment and  beeswax,  was  employed  to  decorate  the  surfaces  of  ancient  Egyptian  coffins. 

The  enduring  medium  is  not  popular  with  artists  today,  notes  Driskell.  Heat  must 
first  be  applied  to  the  surface  and  then  again  to  blend  the  wax  with  the  pigment.  "But 
you  can  achieve  such  brilliant  colors,"  says  Driskell,  who  has  used  the  laborious  tech- 
nique since  his  undergraduate  days  at  Howard  University  in  the  '50s.  His  other  media 
of  choice — fabric,  collage  and  stained  glass — share  a similar  sensibility. 

Last  spring,  Driskell  received  the  university's  most  prestigious  academic  honor,  the 
title  of  "Distinguished  University  Professor."  — DB 
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Official  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Signet  j ewelry 

By  exclusive  arrangement,  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association  has 
commissioned  the  master  jewelers  of  ArtCarved  to  design  its  official  Alumni 
Signet  Jewelry,  which  features  an  authentic  recreation  of  the  university's  seal. 

Created  in  precious  Gold  for  all  time. 

You  can  choose  from  magnificent  Signet  Rings  in  different  styles  for  men  and 
women  beautifully  crafted  in  either  10  karat  or  14  karat  gold.  And,  there  is  a striking 
Alumni  Pendant  in  14  karat  gold  with  a matching  chain. 

From  original  design  to  careful  hand-finishing,  more  than  60  expert  jewelry 
craftsmen  contribute  their  skills  to  the  creation  of  a single  ArtCarved  piece.  Then,  to 
make  the  ring  truly  unique,  it  will  be  individually  personalized  for  each  alumnus. 
You  are  entitled  to  special  premier  prices  of  this  Alumni  Signet  Jewelry.  The 
women's  ring,  for  instance,  may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  $24.90  a month  with  no  down  payment  using  the  convenient  monthly  install- 
ment plan.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  it  may  be  returned  within  15  days  after  delivery  for  exchange  or  refund;  rings  will  be  sized  to  your 
satisfaction  at  no  cost  during  your  first  year  of  ownership.  The  exceptional  ArtCarved  warranty  guarantees  that  your  ring  or  pendant  will  be 
free  from  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials  for  the  life  of  the  jewelry. 

Keep  the  memory  brilliantly  alive. 

You'll  enjoy  showing  your  gold  Signet  Ring  or  Alumni  Pendant  to  friends  and  family,  and  sharing  with  them  the  memories  it  recalls.  And 
you'll  prize  this  honored  emblem  of  your  college  days... always. 

FOR  GUARANTEED  HOLIDAY  DELIVERY,  ALL  ORDERS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  DECEMBER  1,  1995. 


FASTEST  WAY  TO  ORDER  - CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-292-4345 

University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Signet  Jewelry  - P.  O.  Box  149056/ Alumni  Dept.  Austin,  Texas  78714-9056 
Please  commission  the  following  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Signet  Ring(s)  or  Pendant(s). 

RING  SIZE 

Free  Ring  Engraving.  Please  print  clearly.  (No  engraving  is  available  on  the  pendant.) 
Must  be  limited  to  no  more  than  18  characters  including  spaces  and  punctuation. 


Please  print  clearly. 

Full  Name Work  Phone  # ( ) Home  Phone  # ( ) 

Address City State Zip  Code 

Shipping  Address  City State Zip  Code 

I wish  to  pay  for  my  Alumni  Signet  Jewelry  as  follows: 

C BY  ENCLOSING  MY  CHECK  FOR  FULL  PAYMENT,  plus  applicable  taxes  and  shipping  charges.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  ArtCarved. 

□ BY  CHARGING  THE  FULL  AMOUNT  TO  MY  CREDIT  CARD.  □ Visa  □ MasterCard  D American  Express  □ Discover 

Full  Account  No. Exp.  Mo. Yr.  Signature 

□ BY  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  ARTCARVED'S  CONVENIENT  10-PAYMENT  MONTHLY  INSTALLMENT  PLAN.**: 

□ Charge  my  credit  card  indicated  above  each  month  □ Send  me  a bill  monthly 

If  you  are  taking  advantage  of  the  monthly  installment  plan,  please  provide  the  following  information: 

Purchaser's  Social  Security  Number: 

Former  address  if  you  have  lived  at  your  current  address  less  than  2 years:  

"Orders  are  subject  to  acceptance  by  ArtCarved.  There  is  no  finance  charge  and  the  total  for  the  ten  installments  is  equal  to  the  single  payment  price.  The 
shipping  and  handling  charge  will  be  added  to  the  first  installment,  and  appropriate  state  and  local  taxes  will  be  added  to  all  monthly  installments.  If  any 
portion  of  any  installment  is  unpaid,  the  entire  balance  shall,  at  ArtCarved's  discretion,  become  immediately  due. 


Quantity 

Price* 

Men's  Signet  Ring  (313L)  10K  Gold 

$299 

Men's  Signet  Ring  (313L)  14K  Gold 

$399 

Women's  Signet  Ring  (313XS)  10K  Gold 

$249 

Women's  Signet  Ring  (313XS)  14K  Gold 

$299 

Women's  Pendant  (878LP)  14K  Gold 

$259 

Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  correction  requested 
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